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Our Point 

BY THE EDITOR. 

The clock is striking eight. The 
ship’s bell rings out the hour, 


the bugler sweetly sounds the call. It is ‘‘colors.’’ 
Up goes a bundle of bunting high in air, and as 


the Flag. 


the proper twitch is given, the Stars and Stripes 
Upon the 


blow out with the morning breeze. 
deck stand officers and men uncovered, and the 


band plays ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ It is 


all over in a few moments, but what a lesson in 


patriotism, and this lesson is further enforced by 


the regulation that upon coming on deck from 
below, at any hour when the flag is flying (from 
8 A. M. until sundown), everybody must salute 
the colors. Thus the nation makes the emblem 
of our nation’s sovereignty an almost sacred 
symbol to every officer and enlisted man. As 
we sit at this desk and listen to this ceremony we 
think, Is there not some analogue in religion? 


What is meant by the Scripture, ‘“Thou hast 
given a banner to them that fear thee, that it 


may be displayed because of the truth’’ ? Shall 
the cross ‘‘on which the Prince of Glory died’? 


 Joom up each morning before our spiritual vision, 


and at frequent intervals in the day, as we as- 
cend in our thoughts, shall we in our hearts sa- 
lute the ensign of our King? And shall we by 
word and deed “‘lift high the royal banner’’ ? 
An Object Lesson In New South ‘Wales they have 
From Afar. what they call ‘‘The Higher 
Christian Education Scheme.’’ Prizes ot gold 
and silver medals are given by the Presbyterian 
church for essays on religious subjects by young 
people. Certificates of honor are also given for 
excellence in Scripture recitation and for mem- 
orizing the Shorter Catechism. One hundred 


and thirty-seven essays were submitted recently, 


and 1,541 children and youth were examined; and 
the names, residence and percentage attained by 


“great and free America. 


~ each aspirant are published in the Presbyterian 


of Sydney. Surely all wisdom will not die with 
There are others. 
Can we unlearn some things, and go back to 


-some of the good ways of our fathers? 


We expect Boston to produce - 
classical text-books and maiden 
ladies who wear eye-glasses and attend lectures; 
but hardly thought that the modern ATHENS 
would get ahead of such a commercial city as 
New York in the matter of improved means of 
local transit. But the Hub has completed an 
underground railroad near to the surface, its 
top only three feet below the streets. 


Forward 
Boston. 


Its walls 


are white, the ventilation perfect, the cars elec- 


tric ‘and the conveniences unspeakable. New 


York cannot now construct such a road with 


public funds, because of constitutional restrictions 


as to the bonded debts of municipalities, and 


private capital hesitates to assume responsibility 
for the enterprise. Hence there it is slow sur- 


face cars in places, rapid cables in congested 


centers, or the feeble knees are dragged far 
heavenward to find the elevated. 


There is too much indifference 
to the question of the source of 


English 
Honor. 


monies, used for education, charity and religion, 


in these days. It is refreshing to observe the 


-high sense of propriety shown by our English 


ecclesiastical friends, in the fact told in the fol- 
lowing item, gleaned from the London Christian: 
‘‘The sum paid by Mr. Hooley for: the gold 


communion plate presented to St. Paul’s Cath, 
dral has been returned to his trustees.’’ 


There would be a lot of money set free in 
America if all ill-gotten gains should be returned 


from the institutions which have received them. 


But then what a moral uplift such a course would 
secure! Their retention and use result in a 


moral septicemia of most dangerous sort. 
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Continuity of Ecclesiastical Orders. 


To the Editor of The Occident—Sir: Having read 
with much interest the articles in THE OCCIDENT on 
the above theme, I respectfully request that you allow 
its readers to hear the other side. ) 

The ministry of the church in three Orders, bishops, 
priests and deacons, the Episcopalian holds to be d7- 
vinely given, therefore on no account to be departed 
from. THE OCCIDENT, on the other hand, would have 
it that the highest order, that of bishops, is an after- 
thought, a mere development. But the facts for epis- 
copacy as a divine order are unmistakable. 

Says St. Ignatius (A.D., 33-107), Bishop of Antioch, 
whose epistles can no longer be gainsaid: ‘‘So do ye, 
neither presbyter, nor deacon, nor layman, do any- 
thing without the bishop’’ (Ep. to the Magnesians, p. 
62). | 

St. Irenzeus (120-202) says: ‘‘We are ina position 
to reckon up those who were by the Apostles insti- 
- tuted bishops in the churches, and [to demonstrate] 
~ the succession of these men to our own times’’ (Bk. 
ITI, p. 415). 

Tertullian (150-200) says: ‘‘Let them exhibit the ori- 
gin of their churches; let them unfold the order of their 
bishops successively, coming down from the beginning, 
so that their first bishop should have as his author and 
one of the Apostles,’’ etc. (Heresies, p. 

St. Jerome (331-420) says: ‘‘All bishops are succes- 
sors of the Apostles’ (Ep. to Evangelus). 

Theodoret (420-457), both historian and commenta- 
tor, tells how one of the names originally applied to 
the second order in the ministry is now applied to the 
highest rank: ‘‘They called the same persons by the 
two names, presbyters and bishops; and the persons 
who are now called bishops were then called apostles. 
But in course of time they reserved the name of apos- 
tle to those who had been truly such (viz., those sent 
by Christ), and. gave the name bishop to those who 
had formerly been called apostles. They who, after 
the death of the Apostles, succeeded the Apostles and 
had the chief oversight of pastors and churches, did 
not arrogate to themselves the name of apostles, al- 
though they succeeded to their place, but reverently 
reserved the name of Apostles for those who had been 
really apostles of Christ; and they adopted for them- 
selves the name of bishops, and that name was gener- 
ally assigned to them as their distinctive title in the 
next age to that of the Apostles’’ (On I Timothy iii). 

But supposing any foundation for the non-episco- 
palian contention, how are we to understand the quies- 
cence with bishops’ rule in the ages of martyrdom 
when battle raged around even a single letter of the 


alphabet? Or how understand the fact that for the - 


first fifteen centuries a non-episcopal church had no 
existence on the face of the whole earth ? 

Dr. Isaac Barrow (1630-1677), ‘‘Master of Trinity,” 
is unanswerable in his statement of the question: 

“The primitive, general use of Christians most 
effectually doth back the Scripture and interpret it in 
favor of this distinction of episcopal government. For 
how otherwise is it imaginable that all the churches 
founded by the Apostles .. . should presently con- 


spire in acknowledgement and use of it? . .. Could 
it be admitted without considerable opposition if it 


were not in the foundation of those churches laid by 


the Apostles? How is it likely that in those times of 
grievous persecution falling chiefly upon the Bishops, 

. . an ambition of irregularly advancing themselves 
above their brethren should so generally prevail among 
the ablest and best Christians? How could those 
famous martyrs for the Christian truth be . . . so ir- 
resolute as to yield to such injurious encroachments ? 
And how could all the holy Fathers . . . be so blind 
as not to discern such a corruption, or so bad as to 
abet it? . . . In fine, how can we conceive that all 
the best writings of antiquity should conspire to mis- 


lead us the which do speak nothing but bishops,”’ etc. 
(Sermon xxiv, p. 273.) 


The fable that the church in Egypt was presbyterian 
until the year 250 was never heard until 1642. A suf- 
ficient refutation is the Council at Alexandria in 324, 


declaring the ordination by the Presbyter, Colluthus, 


null and void (Athanasius, Apol II. pp. 732, 794). 
The law of brevity forbids more. Iam, Sir, etc. 
WILLIAM BOLLARD, 
Rector Ascension Church. — 


COMMENTS BY THE EDITOR. 

We welcome most heartily the above article 
from our genial associate, who belongs to the 
Catholic or Anglican school of thought in the 
Episcopal church. It is by an interchange of 
thought that we are to arrive at agreement of 
views, if such a desired issue ever comes. 

The quotations from Ignatius, Irenaeus and 
Tertullian prove that there were bishops in the 
early church, but the deeper question must be 


Vallejo. 


settled as to what was then meant by the term 


bishop. In our recent articles we endeavored to 
show that, for a long time, the term bishop was © 
used of a parochial, and not of a diocesan eccles- 
iastic. Such eminent Anglicans as Dean Stanley, 
Prof. Jacob and the lamented Alford, agree with 
our contention, which has the support of such 
eminent American specialists in ecclesiology as 


‘Professor Fisher of Yale and the late Dr. Schaff 


of Union. The call of Tertullian is evidently 
one to search church records for lists of bishops, 
are not the minutes of dioceses. 


Our good brother wonders how the churches 


were content to submit to the introduction of the 


diocesan, if he were not of apostolic origin. 
History shows how natural was the process. 
City pastors of ability naturally come to have the 
more commanding influence and voice, and the 
fact of persecution made. some central source of 
counsel and refuge almost a necessity; and if 
even in this enlightened age, there is abundant 
working of politics in Conventions which are to 
choose bishops, and in General Assemblies which 
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are to choose moderators, would it be strange 
that our earlier brethren were subject to similar 
ambitions? The reason why there was no out- 
break was the fact that the change was so gradual, 
We can admit that episcopacy in the diocesan 
form was ‘‘a very ancient form of church polity,’’ 


but following the path of scholarship open to us 


we cannot pronounce the shibboleth of the 
ordinal, concerning what men find in history and 
Holy Scripture, any more than we can affirm 
that George Washington ruled over California 
and Oregon, or that Farragut sailed the ship of 
the latter name around a continent, and won 
glory at Santiago. But it would not be strange 
if fifteen hundred years from now, some histor- 
ian should consult a map of the United States 
showing the Pacific States, and coming across a 


list of our presidents, should make the error here — 


suggested; and the annals of the past give 
puzzles as hard as that of the rise of the diocesan, 


in our endeavor to settle the identity of heroes 


military, naval and kingly. 

We commend the spirit of our prelatical 
brother, and believe that patient and prayerful 
investigation will bring us to nearer harmony of 
vision in God’s own time. 

About Those Bonds. 
Saint Paul had trouble about certain ‘‘bonds’’ 


and we find many good people now do also, but 
in another way. We lately tried to expose the 


scheme involved in certain debenture bonds, 


and expressed astonishment that the names of 
some prominent and worthy men were given as 
in charge of a plan which claims to do the impos- 
sible. We sent a marked copy of the editorial 
to the treasurer, and also a personal note asking 
if the use of his name was authorized. The re- 
ply came promptly from the good brother, say- 
_ ing that he is no longer treasurer of the com- 
pany, and never had any pecuniary interest in it 
at all. The conclusion of the note shows how 
little 1t sometimes means when agents point to 
some honored name as in the management of 
their plans for making many rich. He says, 
‘‘As far as I know of the business from what the 


manager savs of the company, zf the ideas can be 


carried out {italics ours] it would bea safe in- 
vestment. Further than this, I do not know.’’ 
We are glad that we refused to endorse a propo- 
sition of such a character which relies largely for 
success on the use of certain good names which 
mean no more than is above shown. — 


that. 


Eviforial Motes. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
The Divine Agent. 


The church works most successfully by the 
Holy Ghost in minister and singer, in worshipper 
and worker ; by spiritual influences through in- 
strumentalities artistic, intellectual, and social. 
The spiritual kingdom of the Lord’s hidden and 
praying, believing fand working ones is not in 
word but in power ; is in a Bible illuminated, a 
sacrament made spiritual, an attitude and tone, 
even a gesture and bodily presence guided and 
guarded of the Spirit. ‘‘He that abideth in Me 


and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit.’’ 


Looking on the Dark Side. 

It is apparent that the culture of our Christian — 
world is far from being complete. There are 
many short-comings still. With all our super- 
iority to the rest of the earth, we are a willful 
and blinded section of the world. There is a 
vast deal yet to do. Christendom is full of per- 
verted men and masses of men, full of infirmities 
and mistakes, full of selfishness and misery. To 
some degree class wars with class, the poor are 
oppressed and woman is enslaved. To some 
degree moral principle is wanting, and to a much 
greater degree the Gospel is not cared for. 

| Our Nation’s Foresight. 

One of the most prominent traits of intelligence 
is foresight; one of the best tests of rise in the 
scale of animal or in the scale of human being. 
To lookahead marks the sagacious business man, 
the military strategist, the sensible nation. Our 
people to-day are discussing the future of the 
land, the probable results of this policy and of 
And just so far as they can put their mind 
to the matter they do wisely. Their general 
discussion of the effects of policy is one of the 


great evidences of their intelligence, and, it may 


be added, one of the best securities of their wel- 
fare. 


Free Cuba. 

Cuba is a fertile land, a land of the orange and 
lemon, the pineapple and the palm. It has 
great estates of rice and tobacco, of coffee and 
sugar. It has fruit farms, and cattle farms, and 
chocolate plantations. Its forests are immense, 
and almost impenetrable. 


Cuba is a beautiful land, in its many bays and 


| 
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inlets, its valleys and mountains, its beautiful 
birds, bright flowers and mighty trailers on the 
trees. 

Cuba is a gay land, a land of the guitar, the 
song and the dance. The people are a light- 
hearted people. | 

Cuba is now a desolate land. Night and day, 
year after year, have men marched here and 
there, fighting and destroying, pillaging and 
burning. It has been a land of sentries and 
martial law, and a perishing people. 

But Cuba is now a free land. For the first 


time, Cuba is rid of a military government, rid | 


_ of the despotic authority of the Captain General, 
rid of paying one-fourth of her taxes to the 
crown of Spain, rid of supporting an ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment. For the first time offices of 
power and trust are open to Cubans. For the 


first time Cuba has a free government, a free 


Church, a free press, and opportunity for free 
schools. Yes, Cuba, from its beaches on which 
' rolls the surf of tropic seas, to the summits of its 
central mountains, is free. And, free, it should 


flourish and expand in every industry and activity 
Admirably fitted and 


of which it is capable. 
cated for foreign trade, Cuba should develop its 


productiveness and its commerce fivefold. But - 
a people, and especially a tropical people, needs - 


much more than freedom in order to flourish. 
How Manage Our Trusts. 


Fair and free competition, and so far just com-_ 


petition, sometimes fails in not going further and 
becoming generous; sometimes fails in continu- 


ing thoroughly selfish and not taking sufficiently — 


into consideration the other men, the competitors. 
For sometimes there is a combine of the many 
weak against the few strong. Such competition 
sometimes fails by keeping up a perpetual division 
of interests, and a perpetual exploitation of all 
others by the smart man, by letting, as you may 
say, the wolf run with the sheep. Society some- 
times fails by failing to protect its members at 
large from giant managers; fails by allowing, to a 
few, irresponsible power of the most searching and 
exacting kind, power to levy taxes, as it were, 
on every man. Surely, in some way it is in the 
power of men to make more beneficial the ten- 
_dency of industry to consolidation and organiza- 
tion. A way out by legislative regulation, or by 
direct governmental control in this and that, 
seems possible. Surely, relations can sooner or 
later be adjusted so that there shall be no more 


reasonable ground of complaint by any one 


under the ordinary working of industry than — 
there is now in our land under the wincaicadt 


working of government. 
Surely, it is in the power of the Gospel, 


through its professors and teachings and means 


of grace, to create a condition where oppression 


has come to an end, where the evils of competi- 


tion are reduced to a minimum, where intelli- 


gent sentiments of justice and humanity prevail; 
where prudence and thrift, temperance and faith- 
fulness will insure the prosperity of every work- 
ing man. | 


Our Tendency to More Government. 


There is, with some, an opinion that the. 


powers of government in our Western lands are 


‘diminishing in the advance of democracy. On 
the contrary, they are increasing. Both theory | 


and practice are favoring an increase. There is 
a reaction from the general cry for liberty, for 


letting every man and business and society and > 


people alone, letting everything alone to go as 


it pleases, government keeping its hands off. So 


great had been the governmental despotism in 
the most advanced nations, that upon the secur- 
ing of liberty there was a move too far the other 


way, should these nations advance as ony have > 
advanced. 


But now these Western lands are extending 
the scope of government. 
ous and most cultured and most liberty-loving 
lands are strengthening and the powers 
of the State. 


The tendency to increase the powers of the 


State is becoming strong in Great Britain, the 
United States and the British colonies. The 
English-speaking race, hitherto the stronghold 
of individualism, is advancing in the direction of 
collectivism; in the direction to let government 
regulate, organize and own industries. More 
and more is the machinery of society extending 
in this direction. 
Vhe Loss of a Life Companion. 


Some Virginia creeper or wild-grape vine has - 
attached itself to the fissured or porous surface of | 


a tree. The tendrils, root-like, have crawled 
into every crevice, have taken hold of each sup- 


port, and in complicated movement brought the 
whole vine round and round trunk and limb, 
knitting and fastening itself, becoming stout and — 
‘rigid, becoming insensible to all else, becoming 


These most prosper- | 
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bound and suited only to that tree, being mature 
and-settled. So dolife companions attach them- 
selves to one another as the years go by. There 
is no unwinding those double and treble coils 
without unmaking things which have been made. 
There is no dragging apart that intricate vine 


from its tree without a thousand little hooks are 
broken. 


The Proposed Amendment. | 
_ Religious people in California have reason to 
rejoice in view of the favorable interest shown 
by the legislative committees in the presentation 
of argument in favor of the exemption of church 
property from taxation. The Editor regrets 
that a temporary illness prevented his personal 
attendance upon the hearing, but the issues were 
well presented, and the wisdom of confining the 
exemption to church buildings and chapels used 


exclusively for public worship and the grounds © 
on which they stand was quite evident. To have 


asked more would have been to invite defeat. 
Should the bill become a law, as seems probable, 
there will be need of a campaign of education for 
nearly two years to come so that the people of 
the State can vote intelligently upon the issue 
involved. A society has been formed in the in- 
terest of the movement, including the leading 
religious denominations. Jewish, Roman and 
Protestant clergy are working in harmony to re- 
lieve California from its unique position as the 

only State in the Union which places upon 
churches this burden of taxation. 


There came to our desk last week the Novem- | 


ber-January number of Zhe Rescue, the official 
organ of the Good Templars of California. This 
is the first issue of the magazine under the pres- 


ent editor, F. A. Anthony, Grand Secretary of | 


the order. It is a very neat-looking publication 
of 24 pages and cover, and is filled with bright, 
newsy articles, all conclusive proof of the danger 
which lurks in the drink habit and its accom- 
_ panying evils. In his salutatory the editor ex- 
- plains the necessity of such an order and such a 
magazine, and says that neither himself nor the 
I, O. G. T. have any but the kindliest feeling for 
the men, as men, engaged in the business. We 
welcome Mr. Anthony to the fraternal arena, and 
wish him much success in his new work. 


Ruskin says: ‘‘The right faith of man is not 
intended to give him repose, but to enable him 
to do his work.’’ 


Legislative Corruption. 


O further write of the Sacramento Sena- 

torial muddle, we have no heart. Nor 
is there much need. It is a sickening spec- 
tacle. The Assembly Committee on Friday 
last made report that they find that Howard 
E. Wright had received from U. S. Grant’s po- 
litical manager $1,650, of which $750 was a 
loan and $900 a gift to aid him in his canvass 
for the legislature. They further find that 


Wright deceived the managers of the Cal, 


and thus secured the support of that journal 
in his candidacy for the speakership; and 
that Wright secured to himself the influence 
of R. N. Bulla and his friends by an ex- 
pressed promise that he would vote for Bulla 
for U. S. Senator; but, strangely enough, the 
Committee did not find out and report why 
Mr. Wright, having duped Grant, Bulla, and 


the Cal/, suddenly turned his back upon 
them all and became the champion of D. M. 
Burns. Perhaps the Committee could not | 
find out the reason, but the public thinks it 
knows the cause of Wright’s change of heart. 

The Committee makes no recommendation 
as to what shall be done with Mr. Wright— 
whether he is to be deposed from the speak- 


ership or receive ‘other adequate punish- 


ment.’’ It is all left to the judgment of the . 
Assembly. Will that body show the manli- | 
ness to expel Wright from membership? We 
fear not. And yet, if the findings of this 


Committee be true and fair, he ought tobe | 


in San Quentin rather than in the ——T- | 


chair. 


The larger question is the cure of the gen- 
eral demoralization of politics. Some of our 
city contemporaries take the view that things 
are better in California now than in past de- 
cades. We sincerely hope this istrue. The 
outcry in the newspapers from one end of 
the State to the other, in detestation of these 
vile political methods, is certainly a good 
omen. U. S. Grant has probably followed 
previous examples in his Senatorial canvass; 
but no man who spends $20,000 in influencing 


the election of members of the legislature, 
and that not through the regular party chan- 


nels, but privately and secretly as’Mr. Grant 
acknowledges he did during the recent State 
canvass, is worthy of the high office of U. S. 
Senator. As the Assembly Committee says, 
such expenditure of money “is calculated to 
corrupt morals, to debauch the political sys- 
tem and to deter poor men of ability from en- 
tering upon a Senatorial campaign.’’ They 
might have added that unless we can stop 
this damnable system of corruption, our lib- 
erties are doomed.— Rev. W. S. Matthew, D.D. 
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A Pastoral Change. 


The First church of San Francisco has had oc- 
casion to adopt, at a congregational meeting on 
January 18, the following resolutions: 

‘“WHEREAS, Our associate pastor, Rev. Edwin 
H. Jenks, having received a unanimous call to 
the Second Presbyterian church of Los Angeles, 
has intimated to the session his desire to accept 
the same, and requested the dissolution of his 

toral relations with us: 

‘Resolved, That in complying with the re- 
quest of Mr. Jenks, we take occasion to testify to 
his record as that of a Christian gentleman, a 
preacher of the Word, a diligent pastor, and a 
most devoted servant of God, who has deeply 
endeared himself to many hearts in this church 
and community. 

‘Resolved, That, in withdrawing from us to 


assume the entire charge and responsibilities of a_ 


new pastorate, we believe broader avenues of 
usefulness will thereby be opened to him, and 
richer results for the kingdom of our Lord. | 
‘Resolved, That we commend Mr. Jenks 
and his family to the care of the Great Shepherd 
of the flock and the confidence and fellowship of 


our brethren to whom they go; with the earnest . 


prayer that Heaven’s richest blessings may ever 
attend them, and that an abundant harvest may 
result from the sowing of the Gospel seed in the 
new field to which Providence has directed their 
steps.’ 

Mr. Jenks, whose parting from the First 
church has been a cause of deep regret to many 
—not only in the church but in the Presbytery 
as well—goes to a promising field in Los An- 
geles, and carries with him the regard and esteem 
of a large host of friends. He came to the 
Coast in 1888 as a home missionary fresh from 
theological studies in Auburn, New York. He 
labored afterwards two years at Lakeport and 
five years at Red Bluff, from which church he 
was called to the co-pastorate of the First church 
in 1896. The above resolutions express the 
feelings of the church. When the question of 
severing his relations from San Francisco Pres- 
bytery was raised, an opportunity was afforded 
for the brethren to express their sense of fellow- 
ship and regret. Dr. Mackenzie spoke, for the 
First church, also Dr. Hemphill and others; all 
voicing the universal feeling that in losing Mr. 
Jenks the Presbytery and the North Coast had 
lost a valuable minister and a true and exem- 
plary mam * A committee consisting of Rev. H. 
N. Bevier and Dr. Mackenzie was appointed to 
express suitably the regard of the Presbytery. 


Day of Prayer for Colleges. 
AT THE SEMINARY AT SAN ANSELMO. 


This was a day of great privilege and blessing 
at the Seminary. All regular work was set 
aside, and the day devoted to special services, 
which were held in the Sunday-school room of 
the Memorial chapel. At ten o'clock the stu- 


spiritual profit. 


dents held a prayer-meeting. At half-past ten 
Rev. William Martin of Santa Rosa delivered an 
address on ‘‘Helps to Spiritual Life in the Minis- 
try.’ He emphasized a devotional reading of © 
the Bible, a reading it for one’s own good rather 
than to secure texts for sermons. He recom- 
mended reading the best devotional works. He 
feared ministers were now buying critical works 
almost entirely, and neglecting such devotional © 
works as adorned the libraries of the ministry a 
generation ago. Every minister should have a 
devotional alcove or shelf in his library. The 
minister should also read biography, though 
biography is often disappointing. He should 
also study Christian human nature. The nearer 
you get to a Christian man’s Christianity, the 
nearer you get to that man’s Master. He 
showed how the minister often gets more help 
than he gives in ministering to the sick and sor- 
rowing. In conclusion, he emphasized the im- 
portance of the minister’s ‘quiet hour.’’ In 
passing, he said he hoped the Seminary build- 
ings might be utilized some vacation time by the 
ministers about the Bay for a two or three days’ 
retreat for prayer and spiritual quickening—a 
hope which is cherished by others. The address 
made a deep impression. | 
The first hour of the afternoon, beginning at 
two o'clock, was given to reports from the col- 
leges, represented by the students. There were 
brief reports from twenty colieges. There were 
many requests from college presidents and others, 
and earnest prayers were offered. This service 
was followed by an address by Rev. Charles G. 
Paterson of the Holly Park church, San Fran- 
cisco, a member of the last graduating class. 
He was warmly welcomed and spoke earnestly 
on ‘‘The Need of Prayer for Students.’’ Inthe 
evening a stirring address was delivered by Rev. 


David James of the Franklin-street church, San 


Francisco, on ‘‘Hindrances to the Spiritual Life 
in the Ministry.’’ He spoke of the temptations 
to indolence in the ministry, and of its damaging 
effect upon the spiritual life. He also spoke of 
pride and ambition and mere professionalism, 
and of their evil effects. : 
The students all took a deep interest in the ex- 
ercises of the day, and at its close both professors 
and students felt that it had been a day of rare 


| Within You. 
There is where the kingdom of God is and 
must be, or for you the kingdom is non-existent. 
Have you thought of that? The distinguishing 
characteristics of that kingdom are humility, 
meekness, self-sacrifice, brotherly kindness, 
charity, righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Are these characteristics deep-seated in 
your soul? Are they a part of your being? Is 
Christ in you, the hope of glory? Do you in 
all honesty say yes? Then the kingdom of God 
is within you. You are an heir of that kingdom, 
and all hell cannot dispossess you of your heritage. 
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The Place of in the 
Seminary Course. 
BY HENRY COLLIN MINTON, D.D. 


STUART PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN 
THE SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The scope and work of this chair are very 
much what its name indicates. Its building ma- 
terial is largely furnished by the other depart- 
ments. Exegesis interprets the Scriptures; 
apologetics guards them against skeptical assault; 
church history traces the development of Chris- 
tian doctrines; while systematic theology ar- 
ranges into a consistent system the various ele- 
ments that are thus brought to its hand. 

It is well understood by those who are in- 
formed that this discipline has been pooh-poohed 
inrecenttimes. Thereare reasons for this which 
explain the fact but do not justify it. With the 
rise of the critical spirit and of the historic meth- 
od, there has been, since the middle of the clos- 
ing century, a distinct reaction from every form 
of philosophical thinking. Science has been 
having its innings. Nature has been ¢he all. 
Mr. John Fiske has spoken for the zedégeis¢ in his 
contemptuous repudiation of the metaphysical 
method. Science has cared for the seen, and 


_ the unseen has been correspondingly neglected. 


A distinguished educator on this Coast said not 
long ago, ‘‘Theology is a figure of speech’’; 
he might have gone still further and said with 
equal truth that, with many, religion is only a 


figure of speech. Anything that will not take 


its place under the microscope or in the crucible 
is counted unworthy the attention of this science- 
intoxicated age. Hence theology is a back 
number. 

All this is based upon an entirely wrong con- 
ception of what science is. Science means 
inethod, not material; its idea is formal, not real. 
Science is a mode of treatment, not a kind of 
truth. The astronomer may be much less scien- 
tific than the theologian; if either makes a slov- 
enly use of facts and principles, then he is wholly 
unscientific. Men often say ‘‘science’’ when 
they mean only natural or physicalscience. But 
the material may come from the fields or it may 


come from the Bible. It may be visible birds — 


and stones, or it may be something invisible, 
but not less real. 

Theology is the intellectual interpretation of 
our knowledge of God. With this as the inform- 
ing idea, we may handle our material in a way 
scientific or unscientific. The basal assumption 
of God does not vitiate the scientific character of 
the study; rather, it would be perfectly easy to 
show that that assumption is the necessary pre- 
supposition of the integrity and value of ad/ scien- 
tific study. 

We fev just said that theology is distinctively 
intellectual. And herein, we are told, is its chief 
offending. We are told that this or that may be 
true religiously or spiritually, but not scientifi- 
cally—that is, not really. Jesus Christ may be 


the Son of God ina religious sense, but not in 
any other. The Bible may be the word of God 
spiritually, not otherwise. No wonder theology 
is discredited by thoughtful men if this is to be 
their conception of it. This view is evil and that 
continually. If we cannot know things as they 
are, we cannot know them at all, and Mr. Spen- 
cer or Mr. Hume has spoken the last word that 
is to be said. If we are to believe this religious 
doctrine to be truth while at the same time we 
are to be whispering to ourselves that perhaps t 
we should betake ourselves to some other longi- 
tude or if we should try some other test it would 
appear to us to be falsehood, then theology ts — 
doomed and religion is doomed with it, and the 
theologian not more than the preacher has lost 
his vocation. 

The faculties of the human soul cannot thus 
play hide-and-seek with each other. No man 
can cordially accept with his religious faith what 
he rejects or even seriously suspects with his in- 
tellectual judgment. So that, while Christianity 
is by no means merely or wholly intellectual, 
scientific theology is the reverent aim of the hu- 
man mind to arrange in a self-consistent scheme 
and ina unity that commends itself under the 
legitimate tests of truth, the whole mass of ma- 
terial—and especially that which is supernatur- 
ally revealed in the Christian Scriptures—which 
can throw any light upon the question ‘‘what 
man is to believe concerning God and what, duty 
God requires of man. 

The Presbyterian pew has thy exacted 
systematic thinking in the pulpit. Whatever 


else it may have had or lacked, the ministry of 


the reformed churches has had a trained theolog- 
ical mind; and it is to be hoped that there are no 
signs of a change in this respect. Presbyterian- 
ism as such will die so soon as it loses its tradi- 
tional esteem for a kind of preaching which ts 
alike intellectually robust and theologically sound. 
Not that spiritual equipments are not always to 


be rated as first and foremost; not that men are 


not to preach theology as theology; but their the- 
ological training will be needed to give consist- 
ency and body to their preaching, year in and 
year out, and will be invaluable in guiding and 
aiding them in the intelligent prosecution of their 
work. 

There are some of us who believe that no pas- 
tor or missionary is doing a work more urgently 


needed than is the man who, by the blessing of 


God, is able to establish the coming pastors of 
our churches in the sound, living, rationally con- 
ceived and consistently stated truths of the Word 
of God. On this Coast, we have every ‘‘ism’’ 
and ‘‘ology’’ under the sky. Our young men 
come up to the Seminary with dozens of ques- 
tions that have been pelted at them in their vaca- 
tion work. Systematic theology aims to do its 
special part in enabling them to answer these 
questions. To be sure, three vears can give 
only a glimpse of fundamental principles and a 
suggestion of the methods to be followed. But 
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it is worth much to be able to name and place 
an error when we find it and to meet it with an 
appropriate and effective answer. If it is Mind- 
cure, they may see in it Pantheism and are to be 
ready witha reply; ifit 1s Unitarianism, they may 
know that, though it claims the patronage of 
modern culture, it is far from being a new thing 
under the sun; if it is Perfectionism, they see in 
it Mysticism and are at once on their guard 
against its vagaries and perils. 

We may befool ourselves and joinin the noisy 
clamor against theology; we may let down the 
bars and welcome into our pulpits goody-goody 
youths that can prattle glibly while they say lit- 
tle and know less; we may affect to be wise and 
announce with a borrowed wisdom that theology 
is nothing, religion everything; but this we shall 
do well to remember, that our beloved church 
will forfeit that which has been her distinctive 
glory in the past, and she will cease to possess 
and to employ those gifts which have made her 
most effectual in building up well-rounded and 
well-grounded Christian character and in vigor- 
ously opposing the advances of irreligion and er- 


_ ror, according as she relaxes her stiff intellectual 


exactions upon her ministry and as she withholds 
her high appreciation of a Scriptural and rational 
systematic theology. 


In the Southland. 


One of the prosperous churches outside the 


city of the Angels is Monrovia, Rev. J. P. 
Stoops, pastor. The growth in membership has 
been steady, and the growth in benevolence and 
also in beneficence has been alike constant. It 
is not strange the members speak of it as having 
wholesome spiritual life. A good many of our 


churches are not lacking in benevolence ; but 


that is as far as it gets. Now that our Boards 
are making such strenuous efforts to get from 
under the incubus of debt, the grace of denef- 
cence will surely lead to spiritual quickening if 
cultivated in our church. At the recent com- 
- munion at Monrovia three were received. In 

pushing the Endeavor work, a course of lectures 
on prominent men in our church’s history is to 
be given, as well as some others of a popular na- 
ture. 


The Santa Ana church at its recent commun- 


ion welcomed fifty-two tomembership. Mr. W. 
H. Layson, one of the San Anselmo boys, has 
‘been preaching here for some weeks, and faith- 
fully working among the people. Divine bless- 
ing has rested upon his efforts. Of the above 
number forty were by confession of faith. The 
Presbytery of Los Angeles recently received Mr. 
Layson from the Presbytery of Albany, as a 
licentiate, and the session of this church has in- 
vited him to supply until the spring meeting of 
Presbytery, when it is expected he will be or- 
dained and take charge of this work regularly. 


The Rev. A. B. Prichard of the First church 
recently received sixteen to membership, four- 


conscience in the matter. 


teen by certificate. Steadily this work is grow- 
ing, both in numbers and spiritual power. 


The Rev. W. A. Waddell, wife and child, 
have arrived in Southern California from Sao | 
Paulo, Brazil. They will remain some months. 
Sunday, the 22d, he spoke in the Knox church 
in the morning, and in the Central in the even- 
ing. His words were with power, and set forth 
the bane of a baptized paganism in clear terms, 
but emphasized the hope of the mission work. 
Brother Waddell’s address while here will be 
San Pedro, his old charge, and he will be glad 
to present the cause of missions in any of the 


fields that opportunity opens to him. And may 


I suggest publicly that which I have learned in- 

cidentally from some of our good earnest re- 

turned missionary brethren on former occasions, 

that the church inviting take care not to forget 
at least the actual expenses of these good breth- 

ren. Ido not imagine that there is any danger 
of turning either their heads or their hearts with 
worldliness if perchance more than actual ex- 
penses should be received. But this much ought 
at least certainly to be remembered. 


‘‘Four lines of church notice for twenty-five 
cents’’ is the most recent bait of our great local 
daily, to catch the preacher and his people with 
notices in the Sunday issues. There is not the 
least intimation that any one would have any 
But then it is not 
convenient to set any value on conscience as it 
touches a Sunday newspaper. Indeed, it makes 
sport of such a thing, and tells you the Sunday 
paper is made up on Saturday, and that it is the 
Monday paper that is the sinner. As if that was 
the objection by pre-eminence. Indeed, it pa- 
rades the pabulum that is to come out, during 
the week in advance, to excite interest and curi- 
osity. The colossal objection to the Sunday 
newspaper is its contents. It is the Devil’s pul- 
pit, and he gets his hearing first with the people. 
Cunning old customer, he is no fool. 

Elyah Oxymel. 


An Appeal to Laymen. 


We have received the following note, to which 


we gladly give space, as well as to the statement 
which follows. 


THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. A., 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


To the Laymen of the Presbyterian Church: 
The Finance Committee of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church inthe U. S. 
A. desire to place before the business men of the 
church the present position of the church with 
reference to the work of Foreign Missions. 

A few years ago the church gave over $1,000, - 
ooo for Foreign Missions and the work was or- 
ganized on this scale; but the church, although 
growing in numbers and wealth, has for 
some years rather fallen away from this standard. 
The financial depression of recent vears has 
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caused such a falling off in receipts as to neces- 
sitate a most disastrous cut in the appropriations, 
very severely crippling the work. This year 
the war with Spain coming upon the country al- 
most unexpectedly, checking the improvement 
in business and causing a heavy demand upon 
the people for the care of our sick and wounded 
soldiers, has still further curtailed receipts, so 
that January Ist, when about one-third of the 


receipts are in, we find ourselves with a deficit of 


$46, 375.22. 

With peace assured and business again reviv- 
ing we feel that it is only necessary to state the 
case plainly to our business men to protect our 
Board from a heavy deficit this year. 

In every Foreign Mission field there are open- 
ings of which the church should take advantage 
in addition to the new responsibilities coming 
upon us as the result of the war. Young men 
and women are waiting to be sent to the Foreign 
field and we can not send them for lack of funds. 
It is for you to say whether these young people 


shall be sent and the church go forward in this 


work. This Board can only spend what the 
church gives it. Will you put us in funds to do 
the work? Every cent that you give goes into 
the work. The expense of executive administra- 
tion varies from 5% to 6 per cent. 

We ask your careful perusal of the abridged 
copy of the annual report of 1897-98, which ac- 
companies this letter. Faithfully yours, — 

Darwin R. James, Chairman. 
Alexander Maitland, William E. Stier, 
John Stewart, John T, Underwood, 

| Finance Committee. 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, MAY Ist, 1898, TO DECEM- 
BER 31st, 1898. | 


SCHOOLS 


! | CHURCHES |WOMEN’S BDS.| SAB. 
1897 $87,454.52 | $78,248.79 | $11,269.60 
1898 90,767.35 71,361.99 |  13,477-94 
Increase $3,312.83 $2,208. 34 
Decrease $6,886.80 
P. SOCIETIES| LEGACIES |MISCELLANEOUS 
1897 $5,991.73 | $57,558-43| $33,904.18 
1898 *7,690.98 34,448.67| 35,082.51 
Increase | $1,178.33 
Decrease; $4,300.75 $23,109.76 | 


*Contributions now principally through 
the Women’s Boards. 


The General Assembly recommended 
the Church to raise during the present 


year for Foreign $1,000,000.00 

Appropriation made by the Board May 
1st for the current $ 844,189.30 
Appropriations added to January Ist....... 15,775.31 


Charles W. Hand Treasurer, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Education Day. 


A SUNDAY NEAR THE DAY OF PRAYER FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


‘In youth the real plastic energy is not in 
tutors or lectures or in books ‘got up,’ but in 
Wordsworth and Shelley; in the books that all 
read because all like; in what all talk of because 
all are interested; in the argumentative walk or 
disputatious lounge; in the impact of young 
thought upon young thought, of fresh thought 
on fresh thought, of hot thought on hot thought; 
in mirth and refutation, in ridicule and laughter: 
for these are the free play of the natural mind, 
and these cannot be got without a college.’’ 

These words of Walter Bagehot express a 
truth usually unrecognized except by men of > 
peculiar penetration. Note what the things 
which ‘‘cannot be got without a college’’ are. 
The atmosphere of the college, mental, moral 
and spiritual, respired for four years, is the 
thing of paramount importance. In a state uni- 
versity where the Christian professor is not per- 
mitted to bring Christianity into classwork, where 
no spiritual studies are required of the student 
and no spiritual books are set before his eyes, 
what will ‘‘all talk of because all are interested’’ ? 
What subjects will be discussed ‘‘in the argu- 
mentative walk and disputatious lounge’? What 
lines will “young thought,’’ ‘‘fresh thought’ 
and ‘‘hot thought’’ inevitably take ? Where the 
demands of the curriculum absorb engagingly 
the time and physical and mental power of the 
student for things and themes not spiritual, 
whence shall ‘‘real plastic energy’’ be breathed 
upon his soul? How shall he be shaped for 
spiritual character, life and service ? 

Christian colleges have the right atmosphere. 
That is what they are for. The Bible is a text- 
book. The evidences of Christianity are taught. 
Every teacher (ideally, and to a large extent 
actually) manifests Christ. The curriculum, not 
at all neglecting secular studies, marks the para- 
mount importance of unseen and eternal things. 
Science classes teach not only about evolution, 
but about the Creator. History discloses not 
only great men, but the sovereign God. Psy- 
chology not only analyzes mind, but points to the 
Father in whose image we are made. The 
classics not only tell of ancient deities, but declare 
the Unknown God whom Athenians ignorantly 
worshipped. Can the atmospheric difference in 
the two kinds of college be expressed in any 
measured terms? 

Some reckon the Christian college good for 
candidates for the ministry, unnecessary for 
others. It is true that students for the ministry 
may wisely go to Christian colleges; for many 
young men who enter state universities intending 
to become ministers, change their minds before 
graduation. But who can over-emphasize the 
importance of training those young people who 
are not to be ministers in the atmosphere of a 
Christian college? Is there no need of spirit- 
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ually minded church officers and members, 
Sunday-school teachers, mothers of coming 
generations, and citizens generally ? 

Professor Schwab has showed that propor- 
tional changes, by percentages, in sixty years in 
Yale University have been: ministry, a reduction 
from 34 to 7; law, an increase from 32 to 35; 
medicine, a decrease from 15 to 8; business, an 
increase from 4 to 31. Formerly few went to 
college except men _ looking to_ professional 
careers. Now business men seek college educa- 
tion, as do increasing hosts of young women. 
Shall ‘‘the real plastic energy’’ of the college 
shape them secularly, or spiritually ? That de- 
pends upon whether, in their colleges, the Bible 
and the spirit of Christ are fundamental and per- 
vasive. 

Are there many congregations in our church 
which do not need instruction about the relation 
of the Bible in education to the progress of the 


Redeemer’s kingdom? Ought not every preacher 


to use the opportunity of Education Day ? Ought 
not every church to make an offering to help 
the Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies in 
this work? Its annual appropriations are the 


bread of life to institutions, its larger aid is their 


hope of permanence. The Board will furnish 
helps for sermons on such subjects. Address 
the Secretary, E. C. Ray, 508 Montauk Block, 
Chicago, Illinois. | 

[While January 26th was the special day of 


prayer for colleges, any service at a later day will | 


answer the same good end for Christian educa- 
tion.—£d. | 


On Imperialism, 
We here quote from an eastern journal the 
closing words of a stirring sermon, lately given 


_ by our still remembered and beloved brother, 


Rev. J. Cumming Smith, now of Indianapolis: 
‘‘Call it imperialism, call it protectorate, call it 
annexation, you only swindle the people with 
sounding names if you do not mean as the cen- 
tral issue that our race is called on to drill these 
inferior races up to the plane of power and self- 
control. This is the ethical aspect of the crisis 
and every great modern problem hinges on an 
ethical solution. I believe in commerce as in its 
own dull, indirect way a sort of missionary, even 
if it is true that in the one case the agent of com- 
merce usually takes in the heathen and in the 
other the heathen takes in the missionary! I 


have most sympathy with—I mean the mission- 


ary! It is a fact that our congested markets 
cry for some new outlets. But commerce alone 
has degraded more than once into a swinish 
greediness because not accompanied by the 


higher purpose of Christian culture. I wonder 


when our magnates will learn that trade cuts its 
own throat when it goes forth unallied with edu- 
cation, for education increases needs. I wonder 


when our politicians, too often drunk or dizzy 


with their own schemes, will learn that the first 
question is not one of mines or votes, but of the 


sort of men there are. We need now more than 
ever to affirm the absolute primacy of character. 
And perhaps the admitted corruption of our pol- 
itics only shows that the new need of the hour is 
a new strain, a new summons, a new sense of 
responsibility toward low races looking our way 
for help. Nothing makes eithera man or a race 
strong like having others to train into strength. 
I for one have no fear of more territory, if that 
means more people trained to be congenial with 
our institutions. If America cannot train those 
few islands toward that point, then it would be as 
unwise to enter upon the case at all as it would 
be for a man to try to break in a colt if, after all 
his pains, he knew that the colt would never be 
manageable. To adopt this idea as our own 
would be to cast discredit upon the power of 


America to educate and still more upon the 
power of any race to invite education when all 


its interests urge in that direction. Such cynical 
despair of men rising in response to the best 
things would be unworthy the manhood of 
America. Nor have I any fear that if in a 
guarded way we take some alien races on hand 
they can hurt our own Americanism. As well 
teach that a flock of crows can scare the crag of 
eagles or that a run of groundhogs could disturb 
a lair of lions. Our people by their history have 
been organically committed to freedom and will 
believe still more in our form of government 
when they go forth armed with the truths of the 
cross to level up other races. For religious cul- 
ture and statesmanship are one and the same 
thing.’’ 


Famine in China. 


From the standpoint of an American, famine 
is the normal condition of the masses in China. 
But the Chinese, being accustomed to the hard 
grind of poverty, do not cry famine till it becomes 
an open question how many, notonly of the beg- 
gars, but of the citizen class, will perish for lack of 
food. That is the condition at present in the 
northern part of Kiang-Su province as well as 
in parts of Shantung and Ho-Nan. The final 
cause doubtless is to be found in the oppression 
of the government, the lack of railroads or other 
means of cheap and speedy transportation, and 


the undeveloped condition of the country’s re- 


sources, which compel the enormous population 
to depend solely on the local crops for support. 
Thus having, as the doctors would say, a ‘‘dia- 
thesis’ for famine, when the heavy rains de- 
stroyed the crops, the natural result followed. 
The famine this winter follows on the heels of 
last year’s suffering. In the spring, thousands 
kept themselves alive only by desperate measures, 
eating leaves, bark, the refuse of the bean-oil and 
peanut-oil presses, and whatever could be made 
to stay the pangs of hunger. I was told that in 
places the majority of the people lived almost en- 
tirely on thin gruel. When I visited my out- 
station and inquired about various Christians, the 
reply was, ‘‘Mr. Wang is ‘eating his land,’ and 
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Mr. Li is also ‘eating land’ ; but as for the oth- 
ers, nobody knows how they doexist.’’ Every- 
thing was sold that could be sold. Tables, beds, 
cooking utensils, and all the necessaries were 
_ sold for almost nothing. Even their houses were 
eo torn down, to sell the timber and the straw- 
roo 

When going up the Grand Canal about three 
months since I was distressed to see that the 
number of ‘‘famine refugees’’ was even larger, 
if anything, than last year. 
them very often, and one may judge of their pri- 
vations when a man will put a few things ona 
wheelbarrow and, followed by wife and children, 
set out in search of a living wherever it may be 
found. Asa matter of fact, a large proportion 
of these refugees die, and all of them suffer. 

Another consequence of famine is that many 
in despair take torobbery. The country people 
_have to sleep by day and watch their homes by 
night. When in a market town last winter, 


nearly every night I would hear firing, and the 


next morning would learn that some family had 
been robbed. Being weakened by the famine, 
during the summer they fell easy prey to fever, 
which ina malignant form attacked them. One 
Christian told me that in two or three months he 
had lost between ten and twenty of his family in 
that vicinity. In every home the tale was the 
same. Here a father was gone, there a mother; 
here a wife, there a husband; and in some cases 
half the family roll were missing. 
Who is to help these poor people ? 


we do something? One cent per day of our 


money will keep a man alive, and if they can be 


tided over till next harvest, we may hope that 
they will then be able to live. Actions speak 
louder than words. 
aid them in distress, they will put more confi- 
dence in our message. 
church in time past helped them over famine, 
marked results have been noticed in the after 
work. 

If any desire to help in this work contributions 
may be sent to Rev. B. C. Patterson, Chinkiang, 
China, or if sent to me I will gladly forward them. 

Yours in the Lord, Hugh W. White. 

Colton, Cal. 


[Brother White, who writes as above, has just 


_ returned from his field of labor in China, where 


he is employed by the Southern Presbyterian 


church. Any gifts sent to him—and we hope 
there will be many—will be well directed to this 


imperative need. From Persia comes a like ap- | 


peal, and Rev. W. A. Shedd of Oroomiah tells 
the story in a recent issue of the Lvangelist. 
Help for Persia may be sent to our Foreign 
Board at 156 Fifth avenue, New York.—Zd. ] 


For Young Preachers. 
1. Meet every one cordially and call people 
by their names. A man sets much store by the 
fact that you are able, not only to recognize his 


We met bands of — 


May not 


ally old women. 
If the Christian church will 


In sections where the 


face, but to call his name. And it must be his 
right name. If aman is named ‘‘Key’’ do not 
call him ‘“‘Keys.’’ If his name is ‘‘Gilman’’ do 
not address him as ‘‘Gilpin.’’? This may seem a 
little matter, but you will find it important as 
you grow older. Men suspect you have for- 
gotten them and are much pleased when they 
find they are mistaken. Attend to this. 

2. Make no man your confidant. Shakes- 
peare makes old Polonious say to his son Leartes: 
‘‘Give every man thy ear, but few thy tongue. 
Take each man’s censure (opinion), but reserve 
thy judgment.’? And Robert Burns, on the 
same subject, has this to say: ‘‘Conceal your 
sel, as well’s yecan fra critical dissection. But 
keek through every other man, wi’ sharpen’d, 
sly inspection.’” Men who make the most of 
you on first acquaintance will be first to forsake 
you, asa rule, when fate or fortune turns against 
you. Especially watch that man who, when you 
are talking with him says ‘‘Yes’’ before he 
knows what you are going to say. He will 
never do to trust. 

3. Keep an eye on the man who has a oriev- 
ance. Let him tell his tale of woe, but do not 
undertake to be his attorney. Point him to 
Christ and let him go. | 

4. Say nothing against your predecessor. 

5. Make a great deal of old men, and especi- 
The latter have but few flat- 
terers and fewer friends, and ‘‘a word fitly 
spoken’’ to them—‘‘oh, how good it is !’’ 

6. Meet with the several societies frequently, 
not always, but do not talk tothem much. Your 
frequent presence will embarrass them, and your 
talks will rob them of that amount of discussion 
that is ‘good to the use of edifying.”’ 

7. Do not teach a class in Sunday-school. 
Visit the school every Sunday for a few minutes, 
and shake hands with each teacher and speak to 
the classes pleasantly, but do not catechise them, 
nor take the place of their appointed teacher. 
Once in a while say a few words to the assembled 
school—words of encouragement. 

8. Let your public services be concluded in- 
side one hour. Thirty minutes is long enough 
for an average sermon. Begin on time and close 
to the minute. Mr. Wesley said: ‘‘Have some- 
thing to say. Say it; quit.’’ No man will ever 
improve on this advice.—X. Y. Z. in Texas 
Chyistian Advocate. 


~ Only those who do not know love can think 
it may have selfish limitation. 
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The Home Circle 


Before It Is Too Late. 


If you’ve a gray-haired mother 
n the old home far away— 

Sit down and write the letter 
You put off day by day. 

Don’t wait until her tired steps 
Reach heaven’s pearly gate— 

- But show her that you think of her 

Before it is too late. 


If you’ve a tender message 
_ Ora loving word to say, 

Don’t wait till you forget it, © 
But whisper it to-day. | 
Who knows what bitter memories 
May haunt you if you wait— 
So make your loved ones happy 

Before it is too late. 


We live but in the present, 
~The future is unknown— 
To-morrow is a mystery, 
To-day is all our own. 
The chance that fortune lends to us 
May vanish while we wait, 
So spend your life’s rich treasure 
Before it is too late. 


The tender words unspoken, 
The letters never sent, 
The long-forgotten messages, 
The wealth of love unspent. 
For these some hearts are breaking, 
For these some loved ones wait— 
So show them that you care for the 
Before it is too late. : 


—Ida Goldsmith Morris, in Atlanta Constitution. 


“Superannuated” Yarn. 


‘‘No, I don’t believe in these ‘worn out 
preacher’s yarns,’ such as the doctor sprung on 
us this morning. A superannuated preacher 
ought to be like a superannuated business man 
—able to take care of himself.’’ 


‘‘How about your old friend Jones?’ mildly. 


asked the wifé. ‘‘He’s a superannuated busi- 


_ ness man, and he’s in the poor-house.’’ 


‘‘Humph ! Lack of business sagacity.’’ 
‘‘But,’’ continued the wife, ‘‘suppose a hard- 
working preacher receives, while in his strength 


of body and mind, only enough to keep soul 


and body together. What then is he to do when 
he is old ?”’ | : 
‘‘Why—eh? Say, wife, I’ve got to go North 


on business to-morrow P. M. Wantto go along? 


You will have to run your own chances, for I do 
not know what sort of a place it is.”’ 

‘It may be the jumping-off place to the poor- 
house,’’ suggested the wife. 

At six o'clock the next evening they found 
themselves in the scrubby town of M 


‘‘Why, there is no hotel here!’’ exclaimed 


the wife. 

After looking around they directed their steps 
to the most neatly-kept house in town, for they 
knew that there they would find no noisome 
pests crawling about in the night time. 

‘‘Good woman,”’ said the business man, ‘‘we 


are obliged to remain in town over night; can 
you give us lodging? We will pay you well 
for vour trouble.’’ | 

“If you can put up with what we have, we 
will be glad to keep you; shall we not, 
husband ?’’ 

“Certainly,’? came a cheery voice from 
within; ‘‘we turn no worthy stranger from our 
door !”’ 

For supper they had the shredded leg of a 
chicken made into a delicious gravy, faultlessly 


cooked potato, the proverbial pinch of salt and 


water. A repetition of their supper constituted 
their breakfast. 

‘(We are very poor,’’ exclaimed the kindly- 
faced woman, ‘‘and a chicken we are obliged to 
make go a long way,”’ she said laughing. ‘‘Hus- 
band is feeble and Iam not much better; but 
so far the good Lord has provided for all of our 
necessities. ’’ 

‘‘Amen and amen!’’ responded the gray- 
haired man at the table. ; 

‘‘But where did you sleep last night?’ asked 
the business man’s wife. | | 

‘‘We have but one bed, and no extra bed- 
ding,’’ answered the gray-haired man. ‘‘Wife 
and I took to our old rocking-chairs, and passed 
a very comfortable night of it. You see we have 
plenty of wood.’’ 

‘‘And who are you?’ asked the business- 
man, while he tried to find that something in his 
eye which very much troubled him. 

‘‘My name ts 

‘*What! Not my father’s old pastor?’ ex- 
claimed the business man’s wife. 

‘The same.”’ 

‘‘And you baptized me ?”’ 

| 

‘And preached my mother’s and father’s 
funeral sermons ?”’ 


‘*Ves,”’ 

‘*Husband !’’ | 

But the business man did notanswer. Hewas 
having trouble now with both eyes. He also 
had out his pocketbook, counting out a gener- 
ous sum of money, which he handed over to the 
worthy superannuated minister and his wife. 

‘“‘Wife,’’ said he, ‘‘I—DIl join the church 
when I get home.’’ | 

Then the old pastor took the blessed Book, 
and with a quavering voice read a joyous Psalm 
of thanksgiving. 

The next Sunday the business man united 
with his home church, and ever after saw to it 
that the superannuated preacher’s apportionment 


was well pressed down and running over.—C, | 


H. Dorris in Michigan Advocate. 


Robert E. Speer, secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, gives a pleasant testimony as 
to the prevalence of family prayers. He has 
traveled far and wide, and he says that wherever 
he has visited, he found that family prayers were 


almost the invariable rule in Christian families. 
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CBildren’s Corner. 


The Favorite Doctor. 


The goodest old doctor came when we were sick— 
That is, dolly was sick, and me. 

When I ran out my tongue, he said very quick, 

_ You'll need lemonade, that I can see,’’ 

And he sounded like fairies I’ve heard in my dreams 

When he said, ‘‘Don’t forget to take chocolate creams.”’ 


‘‘Your pulse beats so fast fresh caramels I 
Shall prescribe, also peppermint drops. 

Take buttercups, ice cream and cocoanut pie, 
And soda cream, till the pain stops.’’ 

Then I ran out my tongue for my dolly. Said he: 


‘“‘Give her some of the same; the same symptoms I 
see. | 


Well, the dolly, you know, was sick only in play; 
And'she really can’t talk, drink or eat, 

But I took’enough medicine for dolly that day— 
And for me, too—pie, cakes, candies sweet. 

I was doctored for both, and the queerest thing still, 

Is that dolly is well, but her mamma is ill! 


—Exchange. 


A Shaggy Newsboy. 


The railroad ran along one side of a beautiful 


valley in the central part of the great State of 
New York. 

I stood at the rear end of the train, looking 
out of the door, when the engineer gave two 
short, sharp blasts of the steam whistle. The 
conductor, who had been reading a newspaper 
in a seat near me, arose, and touching my shoul- 
der asked if I wanted to see ‘‘a real country news- 
boy.’’ 1, of course, answered’ ‘‘Yes.’’ So we 
stepped out on the platform of the car. | 

The conductor had folded up his paper in a 
tight roll, which he held in his right hand, while 


he stood on the lower step of the car, holding on 


by his left. 

I saw him begin to wave the paper just as we 
swung around a curve in the track, and a neat 
farmhouse came into view, way off across some 
open fields. 

_ Suddenly the conductor flung the paper off 
toward the fence by the side of the railroad; and I 
saw a black, shaggy form leap quite over the fence 
from the meadow beyond it and alight just 
where the newspaper, after bouncing along in 
the grass, had fallen beside a tall mullein stalk in 


an angle of the fence. 


It was a black dog. He stood beside the 


_ paper, wagging his tail and watching us as the 


train moved swiftly away from him. Then he 
snatched the paper from the ground in his teeth, . 


and leaping over the fence again away he went. 


across the fields toward the farmhouse. 

When we last saw him he was a mere black 
speck moving over the meadows, and then the 
train rushed through a deep cleft in the hillside, 
and the whole scene passed from our view. 

‘(What will he do with the paper ?’’ I asked 
of the tall young conductor at my side. 

‘“‘Carry it to the folks at the house,’’ he an- 


-swered. 


‘Is that your home?’ I inquired. 
‘‘Yes,’’ he responded; ‘‘my father lives there, 
and I send him an afternoon paper by Carlo 

every day in the way you have seen.’’ 

“Then they always send the dog when it is 
time for your train to pass ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said he, ‘‘they never send him. He 
knows when it is time for the train and comes 
over here to meet it on his own accord, rain or 
shine, summer or winter.’’ 

‘“‘But does not Carlo go to the wrong train 
sometimes?’ I asked, with considerable curi- 
osity. 

“Never, sir! He pays no attention to any 
train but this.’’ 

‘‘How can a dog tell what time it is, so as to 
know when to go to meet the train ?’’ I asked 
again. 

‘‘That is more than I can tell,’’ answered the 
conductor; ‘‘but he is always there, and the en- 
gineer whistles to call my attention, for fear I 
should not get out on the platform till we had | 
passed Carlo.’’ 

‘So Carlo keeps watch better than the con- 
ductor himself,’’ I remarked, ‘‘for the dog does 
not need to be reminded.”’ : 

The conductor laughed, and I wondered, as 
he walked away, who of my young friends, of 
whom I have a great many, would be as faithful 
and watchful all the year round as Carlo, who 
never missed the train, though he could not ‘‘tell 
time by the clock.’’—Our Animal Friends. 


Famous rees. 


The Charter Oak is in Hartford, Conn., and 
concealed the charter of the colony for several 
years from 1687. 

Washington took command of the army under 
an elm tree in Cambridge. 

The Treaty elm, under which William Penn 
signed the famous treaty with the Indians in 
1682, was upon the banks of the Delaware. It 
died in 1829. 

The great linden in Wurtemburg was 800 
years old. The city of Neustadt was for many 
years known as the city near the linden. In 
1408 a poem was written about it. It was 
propped by 67 stone pillars; in 1664 these were 
increased to 82; in 1832 to 106. Its trunk then 
measured 37 feet. It was wrecked ina gale that 
year. 

There is a walnut tree 1,200 years old on the 
Baider Valley, near Balaklava. It belongs to 
five Tartar families. It yields nearly 100,000 
nuts, which are divided between the owners. 

The famous banyan tree is in Ceylon on Mount 
Lavinia, seven miles from Colombo. There are 
two roads through the stems. Its shadow at 
noon covers four acres. 

The famous cedars are on Mt. Lebanon. 


There are sixteen that measured more than thirty 


feet in circumterence in 1696. 
The walnut was originally called the gaulinut 
in England because it came from France (Gaul). 
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Walnuts played an important part at the siege of 


Amiens, near the end of the sixteenth century, 
when a party of Spanish soldiers, dressed as 
French peasants, brought a cartload of nuts to 
sell and, as the gate. opened for them to enter, 
the nuts were spilled upon the ground and sen- 
tinels stooped to pick them up, when the Spanish 
soldiers pounced upon them, killed them and 


_ guarded the gates while the Spanish army en- 


tered. | 
_ The fig tree leaves were sacred as a crown for 
Solomon. | 

The black mulberry was dedicated to Minerva 
because of its slowth growth.— School Record. 


What a Child’s Kiss Can Do. 


In a prison in New Bedford, Mass., there is a 
man whom we shall call Jim, and who is a 
prisoner on a life sentence. Up to last spring 


he was regarded as a desperate, dangerous man, | 


ready for rebellion at any hour. He planned a 


general outbreak, and was ‘‘given away’’ by one 


of his fellow-conspirators. He plotted a general 
mutiny or rebellion, and was again betrayed. 
He then kept his own counsel. While never 
refusing to obey orders, he obeyed them like a 
man who only needed backing to make him re- 
One day in June a party of strangers came to 
the institution. One was an old gentleman, the 
others ladies, and two of the ladies had small 
children. The guidetook one of the children on 


his arm and the other walked until the party 


began climbing the stairs. Jim was working 
mear by, sulky and morose as ever, when the 
guide said to him: ‘‘Jim, won’t you help this 
little girl upstairs?’ 

The convict hesitated, a scowl on his face, and 
the little girl held out her hands and said: ‘‘If 
you will, I guess I’ll kiss you.’’ : 

His scowl vanished in an instant, and he 
lifted the child as tenderly as a father would. 
Half-way up the stairs she kissed him. At the 
head of the stairs she said: ‘‘Now, you've got 
to kiss me, too.’’ | 

He blushed like a woman, looked into her. in- 
nocent face, and then kissed her cheek, and be- 
fore he reached the foot of the stairs again the 
man had tears in his eyes. Ever since that day 
he has been a changed man and no one in all 
the place gives less trouble. Maybe he has a 
httle Katie of his own. No one knows, for he 
never reveals his inner life; but the change so 
quickly wrought by the child proves that he may 
forsake his evil ways. —J//inots Methodist Journal. 


Boys Who Made Great Men. 


A Swedish boy fell out of a window and was 
badly hurt, but with clenched lips he kept back 
the cry of pain. Theking, Gustavus Adolphus, 
who saw the boy fall, prophesied that the boy 
would make a man foran emergency. And so 
he did, for he became the famous General Bauer. 


A boy used to crush the flowers to get their 
color, and painted the white side of his father’s 
cottage in Tyrol with all sorts of pictures, which 
the mountaineers gazed at as wonderful. He was 
the great artist, Titian. 


An old painter watched a little fellow who 
amused himself making drawings of his pot and 
brushes, easel and stool, and said: ‘‘That boy 
will beat me one day.’’ And he did, for he was 
Michael Angelo. . 


A German boy was reading a blood-and-thun- 
der novel. Right inthe midst of it he said to 


himself: ‘‘Now, this will never do. I get too 


much excited over it. I can’t study so well after 
it. So here it goes!’’ and he flung the book out 
into the river. He was Fichte, the great philos- 
opher.—Zhe Westminster. | 


How Birds Help Us. 


Birds do an immense amount of drudgery for 
man, if they do now and then reward them- 
selves by a dainty tidbit of ripening fruit. A 
pair of robins have been watched while they car- 
ried a thousand earthworms to their brood. 
Woodpeckers destroy eggs and larve which 
would develop millions of destructive creatures 
in forests and orchards; and one of the most in- 
evitable foes of the canker worm is the beautiful 


oriole, were it but allowed to live and hang its | 


swinging cradle tothe elm. For every wing of 
black and orange on a young girl’s hat, an apple 
tree is stripped of leaves and young fruit, or an 
elm is denuded of its graceful foliage by the 
canker worm.— farm Journal. 


The ‘‘migrainator’’ of Dr. Sarason is an instru- 
ment consisting of two plates that are pressed 
against the temples by a spring. Compression 
of the temporal arteries regulates the blood cir- 
culation in the head and relieves the pain in 
many cases of headache. oe 


Sea Sayings. 
BY JESSIE B. SHERMAN. 


Old Mr. Oyster sat at his door 

To see what the sea would send him; 
He opened his mouth and shut his eyes, 
And hoped good luck would attend him. 


Bad little Fiddle-crab skipping about, 
Thought he would play him a trick, — 
He picked up a pebble, this sly little rebel, 
And chucked in his mouth very quick. 


Old Mr. Oyster was grumpy and cross, 
_ Said he could not see the joke; 
Wished that young sinner had not spoiled his dinner, 
Vowed that he feared he should choke. 


In a year and.a day I happened that way, 
_ Where the breakers so whitely did curl, 
But old Oyster’d grown proud, didn’t know me, he 
vowed, 
For the pebble had turned to a pearl! 


—Churchman. 
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DOecidental Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. | 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street 


San Francisco. 


Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at Ioa. m. and2p.m. All are invited. 


Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 66 
Eleventh street, Oakland. 


China, 
The subject for the month of February is 


China; and we are glad to have the following 


little incident, fresh from the pen of Miss Julia 
Henry: ‘‘In June, 1877, we went by boat on a 
country trip to visit a station in San Ui, which 


was then in charge of Dr. Condit’s preacher, Lai . 
Tenn. After the services on Sunday were 


over the preacher came to my father in great 
concern, and said that the night before a poor 
woman, whose husband was a native Christian 
and had just died in California, had given birth 
on the mountains to a baby girl. She was in 
such destitute circumstances that she was about 
to send the child to the native foundling house 
where children’s lives were destined to the worst 
ends. The preacher, knowing that my mother 
had a few orphans under her care, asked her to 
take the little girl and pay the mother to nurse 
her until she was old enough to leave her. As 
she had five other children, it was an act of 
mercy to take the baby. 

‘‘Two years passed, and the mother died, and 
the child was brought to Canton, where my 
mother put her under the care of a Christian 
woman who had charge of the other orphans. 
As soon as she was old enough, Ah Mi was put 


into Miss Noyes’ boarding school, where she re- 


ceived her education. 

‘‘T renewed my acquaintance with Ah Mi two 
years ago when I returned to. China, and found 
her a slender, pretty girl with demure manners. 
She came back and forth to our house every day 


to teach me Chinese, and in the intervals of study 


would converse with me inthe most learned man- 
ner ; ask me whether I had studied astronomy, 


and try to catch me with Scripture references. 


After being my faithful instructress for a year, she 
was married to a fine young Christian man, and 
went to live in Fat Shan, twelve miles from Can- 
ton. She made a very pretty bride, and had a 
beautiful trousseau, one of its most noticeable 
features being a pair of very high-soled shoes to 
increase her diminutive stature. 

‘“‘T have only seen her once since her mar- 
riage, and then she seemed very happy. She is 
now teaching a Christian day-school in the place 
where she lives, while her husband is studying 
medicine.’ 


Entered into Rest. 


Another of our workers has been called to the 
life eternal. But, being dead, her works still 
follow her. Mrs. Edward Fish, so long inter- 
ested in every branch of Christian work, and 
more especially in that of our Presbyterian 
church, ‘‘entered into rest’? while East, just be- 
fore the new year dawned. For many years she 
was an active member of the Occidental Board, 
and when at our meetings brought the sunshine 


of a loving Christian heart with her. Such lives. 


teach us to so live that when our summons comes 
we may leave behind us good work done for 


others. 


Another, activein all Christian work, one who 
so delightfully led the twilight hour of prayer at 
our last annual meeting of the Occidental Board, 
Mrs. Burbank, has been called higher. 

~ Who will take their places ? God has workers 
preparing and some prepared for service. We 
will welcome them to the work of our Occidental 


- Board. Mrs. P. D. Browne. 


Why? 


“Why such deficiency in contributions through — 
our Woman’s Boards? The work is well organ- 
ized. No programs could be more carefully pre- 
pared ; no meetings be more educational. There 
is no fault here. But the privilege of giving the 
Gospel to heathen women is not alone the hert- 
tage of officers, or program makers, or of mem- 
bers in missionary societies. It belongs to every 
woman in the church. We should no more have 
to ask women to give help for Christless women 
than children should need toask parents for food 


and clothing. A knowledge of the zeed should 


be the opportunity for giving. Not a few, but’ 
all Christian women should give conscientiously, 
and ‘‘as God hath prospered.’’ Pennies are 
good when pounds are impossible. That small 
boy was right in theology, though ‘‘off’’ in Bible 
history, who, when asked, ‘‘Who were the Phar- 
isees?”’ replied, ‘‘They were a sect of the Jews: 
noted for stinginess. One of them brought a 
penny to Jesus, and He took it, turned it round 
in his hand, and said, ‘Whose subscription is 
this?’ | 

More workers and givers are needed from the 
uninterested. How many can bring one new 


woman into this organization before the annual 
meeting ? Mrs. I. M. Condit. 


‘‘The strong man’s strength to toil for Christ, 
The fervent preacher’s skill, 

I sometimes wish; but better far 

To be just what God will; 


No service in itself is small, 
None great though earth it fill; 
But that is small that seeks its own, 
And great that seeks God’s will.’’ 
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Woman’s 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGs.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m._ Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 
Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. | 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 


street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 


be sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 Sixth street, Portland, 
Oregon. | 


The Board Meeting. 


Mrs. Lockwood, who has been absent for four 
months, is with us again, and at the regular 
meeting led a most interesting and helpful devo- 
tional exercise on the subject, ‘‘Prayers and 
Offerings.’’ She had many beautiful Bible ref- 
erences read, which contained commands and 
promises regarding both our prayers and offer- 
ings. 


Our treasurer, Mrs. Mossman, read a very. 


encouraging quarterly report. More money has 
come in than in the corresponding quarter of 
any previous year. The receipts from Presby- 
teries were as follows: Eastern Oregon, $24; 
Portland, $992.12; Southern Oregon, $18; 
Willamette, $157.75; Olympia, $162.04; Puget 
Sound, $74.36; Spokane, $74.35; and Walla 
Walla, $20.85. The total for Home Mis- 
sions is $454.24; for Foreign Missions, 
‘$848.22; for Freedmen, $189.61; for Con- 
tingent Fund, $31.37; miscellaneous contri- 
butions, $78.50, making the total receipts for 
the quarter $1601.97. The treasurer said that 
although this was an excellent showing, all 
would have to work very hard during this last 
quarter of our year in order to meet the advance 
of $1000 ($500 for the Chinese Home and $500 
for Alaska) which we are working for. Shall 
not all the societies buckle on their armor and 
word with their might as unto the Lord, so that 
with His blessing we may come up to the annual 


meeting in April with all our pledges made up? 


All were very glad to notice the increase in 
the number of Christian Endeavor societies and 
Sunday-schools contributing this quarter. The 


names of five societies are on the books for the > 


first time. Are there not five more for this quar- 
ter? It was hinted that Olympia bids fair to be 
the banner presbytery in gifts. ‘‘He who runs 
well shall win the prize.’’ 

Mrs. A. W. Stowell read a most interesting 
letter from Dr. Leonard, our missionary in 
China, which I hope you will soon see entire in 


THE OCCIDENT. She said that notwithstanding © 


the reports that a massacre of the Christians and 
missionaries was imminent, they went about 
their work as usual. What a beautiful depend- 
ence on the promise, ‘‘He will give his angels 


charge concerning thee to keep thee in all thy 


ways;’’ and it has not failed them! They feel 
much crippled for the need of more workers. 
Jesus commanded, ‘‘Pray the Lord of the har- 
vest that he will send forth more laborers.’’ 
Pray, and the gifts will come. 

Our missionary, Miss Ellen Strong, was pres- 
ent and told about the work in Korea, giving 
the experience of a native Christian woman who, 
step by step, had gained courage enough to live 


an open Christian life, and, in spite of the opposi- 


tion of her friends, is now studying to be a native 
helper. Miss Strong’s health is again quite 
good, and she is anticipating her. return to her 
beloved work with great pleasure. 
All were pleased to hear the good news from 
our little Doctor Allen. She has been trans- 


ferred to Ambala City, where she will be for at 


least a year, at the head of the elegant hospital, 
which was built out of the silver jubilee offering 
of the Philadelphia Board. This transfer, which 
is also a promotion, is very gratifying to her and 
to all her friends. 

Words of farewell were said to Mrs. Wisner, 
as she will start in a few days on her long jour- 
ney to their new work in Canton. Our Board 
feels a very special and tender interest in this 
Occidental Board worker. 


It is very significant that since the Presbyteri- 


ans began to make a special effort to induce 
their Christian Endeavor societies to adopt and 
support individual foreign missionaries the sum 
given has steadily increased year by year. The | 
following figures most eloquently tell the tale of 
what has been done, and what any denomination 
can do when it undertakes to reach the hearts of 
the responsive young people of the societies of 
Christian Endeavor. 


The Montreal Witness prints this little story of 
a poor woman who recently went to a saloon in 
search of her husband. She found him there, 
and setting a covered dish which she had brough 
with her upon the table, she said: _ | 

“Thinking that you are too busy to come 
home to dinner, I have brought yours to you,’’ 
and departed. | 

With a laugh the man invited his friends to 
dine with him, but on removing the cover from 
the dish he found only a slip of paper, on which 
was written: 

‘‘T hope you will enjoy your meal. 
same as your family have at home.’’ 


It is the 
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Woman’s Spnorical Society 


OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter street, 
San Francisco. 


Miss S. Mabel Bigelow, Corresponding Secretary, 
3014 Buchanan street, San Francisco. 


Quarterly meetings are held at 920 Sacramento street, 
on the Saturday following the first Wednesday of Janu- 
ary, April and July, at 2 p.m. All are invited. The 
annual meeting is held in October with Synod. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo. 


A Letter from the Tucson Indian School. 


As I think what I shall say about our Indian 
boys and girls to make them more real to those 
who have never seen them, a sweet little face, 
that I have loved since I first saw it, comes be- 
fore me. Surely, no one could see the bright 
dimpled face of little Lucy and not feel drawn to 
her. When I first saw her it was on the Pima 
Reservation. Her parents had brought her to 
me to ask if she could come to school. I prom- 
ised that she should be taken in if there was 
room, and the little thing looked so happy and 
cuddled up to me so fearlessly when my answer 
was interpreted, that my heart was won on thespot. 

A few days later Lucy, with her brother and 
over a hundred other children, meet at the rail- 
road station where they were to take the train 
for Tucson. There we learned from Mr. Hern- 
don, the superintendent, that many Papagoes 
had already been turned away, and that few new 
pupils could be received. Lucy was so young it 
was thought she could wait until another year. 

Three hours we waited for a train, and every 
little while during that time some of Lucy’s 
friends would come to us, beseeching that she 
might beadmitted. Finally, as we were prepar- 
ing to start, she hid her face in her mother’s 


dress and sobbed pitifully, while her brother sat 


in a heap on the ground weeping with her. Mr. 
Herndon said it was more than he could stand, 
we would manage to tuck her in somewhere. 
How quickly those tears turned to smiles as the 
two children took their places with the others. 
If one can judge by the little girl’s happy face 
since, school life has not been a disappointing 
experience. 


Fully sixty eager applicants were refused that. 


day and turned away grievously disappointed. 
We found one of our small pupils hiding among 
some freight cars crying bitterly because his 
brother could not gotoschool. Tears prevailed 
in this case also, aided by the fact that the size 
of the little man made it possible to find room 
for him where a larger child could not be ac- 
commodated. Of all my boys and girls, none 
have given me greater satisfaction than these two 
by their progress and their bright, cunning, doc- 
ile ways. 


Most of the older Indians are to a certain ex-_ 


tent reserved and very unresponsive, but with 
those whom they know and trust, they are very 
pleasant and friendly. Parents and children are 
devoted to each other, and when illness occurs 
cannot do enough to express their loving solici- 
tude. One of our girls in writing to her mother 
of her sister’s illness, says, ‘‘I was wanting very 
much to see her, but I think of our Heavenly 
Father who is taking care of us, that He knows 
all. I am praying that He will be near you.’’ 
Wherever the children from the Tucson school 
go the Bible becomes known, and those older 
Indians who have not heard of Christ give as a 
reason for it that they have no children in the 
school. 
_ All who returned of our old pupils after the 
summer vacation came nicely clothed, and some 
of the girls had themselves made the dresses or 
shirts worn by the sisters or brothers whom 
they brought with them. The advanced pupils 
frequently speak of the change in the dress, cus- 
toms and homes of their people since the children 
began to attend school, and very few out of the 
number of those educated go back to their old 
ways. (Miss) Laura W. Pierson. 


The Anti-Roberts Campaign. 


The meeting of representative women of San 


Francisco, called by the Synodical Society to dis- 


cuss measures and take action relative to the case 
of Congressman-elect Roberts of Utah, was held 


- at 920 Sacramento street, Friday, January 2oth. 


Women of all the churches, and of no church, 
were present, showing that when the integrity of 
the home is assailed the women of San Francisco 
are a unit in its defense. Mrs. F. H. Jones ex- 
plained the purpose of the meeting. Mrs. P. D. 
Browne was elected chairman, Mrs. J. T. Mc- 
Donald, secretary, and Mrs. L. P. Williams, 
treasurer. 
Mrs. Browne and other ladies spoke earnestly 
of the duty of resisting the attempts of the Mor- 
mon church to thrust polygamy under the shield 
of church protection and in the guise of religion 
into the council chambers of the nation. Miss 
Pierce read a paper proving that polygamy is 


still openly taught and widely practiced in Utah, 


and stating the leading facts in the Roberts case. — 
Portions of the Enabling Act which forever 
prohibits the practice of polygamy in Utah were 


read, and Mr. Roberts was shown to be a defi- 


ant law-breaker. A vigorous discussion followed, 
and the ladies pledged themselves to a deter- 


mined fight for the exclusion from Congress of 


Mr. Roberts. Forms for petition are to be 
placed in churches, and these when signed by 
voters and women in separate columns are to be 
sent to our Representatives in Congress. The 
petitions are to be reinforced by personal letters 
to members of Congress wherever practicable. 


He is making for himself a rich old age who 
is storing in his soul love from all the conflicts 


| of life. 
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The Sunday: School. 


Notes by Prof. John H. Kerr,D.D. 


Christ’s Divine Authority. (John v: 17-27.) 


LESSON VII. February 12, 1899. 
GOLDEN TEXT: ‘‘7his 1s indeed the Christ, the 
Savior of the world.’’ (John iv: 42.) | 
Introduction. 
PLACE: Jerusalem at the Pool of Bethesda. 
TIME: Passover. March 30—April 5, 28 A. D. 
EVENTS SINCE LAsT LESSON: Jesus began 
His Galilean ministry in December, 27 A. D. 
The healing of the nobleman’s son took place 
almost immediately upon His arrival in Galilee. 
Having wrought that miracle at Cana, the Mas- 


ter went to His old home in Nazareth. — Instead 
of being gladly received by His town’s people, 


He was most determinedly rejected by them 
(Luke iv: 16-31). Leaving Nazareth, Jesus 
took up His abode at Capernaum (Mt. iv: 13-16). 
And here one of His first acts was to call to His 
side to continue with Him four men who had 
already become His followers. Peter and An- 


_ drew, and James and John formed the nucleus 


around which His body of disciples was to grow. 
The Galilean ministry was spent in successive 
sojourns in Capernaum and circuits around the 


country. In this part of His ministry the Master 


designed to reach the masses of the people. 
Miracles of healing were frequent. Thus in this 
period took place the healing of a demoniac in 
the synagogue (Mk. 1:21-28; Lk. iv: 33-37), 
of Peter’s wife’s mother (Mt. viii: 14-17), of a 
leper (Mk. 1: 40-45), of a paralytic (Mk. ii: 1- 
12). Here also took place the calling of Mat- 
thew (Mk. ix:9; Mk. ii:13,14; Lk. v: 27). 

The following Passover, that of 28 A. D., 
witnessed another visit of Jesus to Jerusalem. It 
was during this feast that Jesus on a Sabbath day 
healed the impotent man at the Pool of Bethesda. 
Immediately his enemies formulated against Him 
the charge of Sabbath-breaking. They were 
determined to find evil in anything and every- 
thing He did. Refusing to recognize the 
mercy of Jesus’ act in healing the impotent man, 
who for long years had been a victim of disease, 
they could only see in it an act of disobedience 
to the law of the Sabbath. Their minds had 
been so perverted by sin that they could only 
see that which they thought was evil. Their 
wilful blindness was its own punishment. 


Explanatory Notes. 


V. 17. Against the charge of breaking the 
Sabbath, Jesus pointed to the fact that God’s 


activities do not cease on that day. He works in 


the benevolent operations of nature, as well as in 
the accomplishment of man’s redemption. ‘‘And 
I work,’’ added Jesus, thus placing Himself in 
His works on the same plane as the Father. 

V. 18. The Jews readily saw what was in- 
volved in such words. They meant nothing 
short of a claim of equality with God. Quickly, 


then, they dropped the charge of Sabbath-break- 


ing for the more serious one of blasphemy. And 
had Jesus been a mere man, their charge would 
have been true. Angry before, the Jews be- 
came more so now. But it was not, however, 
jealousness for the honor of God’s name, but 
their stubborn and wilful rejection of Jesus that 
led them thus early to plot for His death. 

V. 19. In answer to this serious charge of 


blasphemy, Jesus did ag more than state the 


actual facts in the case. In the most solemn 
manner He affirmed His absolute unity with 
the Father in the carrying out of His divine 


plans. And since they worked in such divine 


harmony, Jesus’ words and acts should be re- 
garded as those of His Father. Lae 

V. 20. The word for ‘‘loveth’’ used here de- 
notes a love of affection. When man is enjoined 
to love God another word is used, which ‘‘indi- 
cates a reasoning, discriminating attachment, 
founded on the conviction that its object is worthy 
of esteem.’’ The very word used by Jesus to 
denote God’s love toward himself is practically 
another assertion of equality with God. It was 
because of Jesus’ own relation to the Father that 
he was able to work such miracles. Further- 
more, he would be able to work even greater 


works than that of healing an impotent man. — 


V. 21. Such greater works on God’s part 
would be the resurrection of dead. So Jesus was 
able to give life to those spiritually dead. And 
those whom he shall thus quicken will be those 
‘‘whom he will.’’ 

V. 22 states a most important truth, and one 
that might well have startled those who heard 
the statement contained init. Judgment is a 
prerogative of the Son, for God ‘‘will judge the 
world in righteousness by that man whom h 
hath ordained’’—even Jesus. | 

V. 23. Still plainer grow the Savior’s words. 
He and the Father shall have equal honor. 

V. 24. When Jesus would mark what he said 
as being of peculiar importance, he prefaced it 
with ‘‘Verily, verily’’; and how important the 
announcement here that those who believe upon 
him have, as a present possession, eternal life ! 
‘‘Death passed upon all men, for all that have 
sinned.’’ But those who are united by faith to 
Jesus Christ are united to his life. They pass 
from spiritual death unto life. The sentence of 
death does not rest on such, for ‘‘there is now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’’ 

V. 25. As Jesus spoke, what he said was be- 
ginning to be tried. Those who hear the voice 
of Jesus calling upon them to put their trust in 
him shall awake to life. Though physical death 
may claim them they shall never come under the 
power of eternal death. : 

V. 26. And this is true because the Son has 
received from the Father not only his own life, 
but also power to confer life on them that are his. 

V. 27. His, also, is the right to act as judge. 
The fact that he was Son of man as well as Son 
of God fitted him to act as the judge of mankind. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
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Cbristian Endeavor Service. 


By Prof. J. H. Goodell. 


The Joy of Finding the Lost, (Luke xv: 1-10.) 


Topic for February 12th. 


Last week we talked about work in the vine- 
yard; this week our attention is given to a par- 
ticular feature of that work. Saving souls is not 
the only work in that vineyard. We must not 
remark upon the topic of this meeting as if di- 
rect effort to convert the impenitent were the 
sole employment to which a Christian can ac- 
ceptably give his life. No doubt too many 
things have been said in sermons and exhorta- 
tions to convey that idea. There is an immense 
amount of labor to be expended upon a man 
after he is really in the kingdom of God. 

By far the larger part of the New Testament is 
devoted to the improvement of men who are 
converted. No one is to feel that he is doing 
inferior work, or that which is less precious in 
the sight of his Master, because his lot in the 
world may be to help to better life those who are 
now Christians, and, perhaps, have been such a 
long time. This kind of service often requires 


more patience and greater grace than that of 


persuading men to step into the kingdom at 
first. | | 

Still the theme in hand is of the utmost im- 
portance. Let us be careful and not drift off 
into the duty, or the necessity, or the methods 
of ‘‘finding the lost,’’ as some may be tempted 
to voice their sentiments. We are to consider 
the joy to be found in such efforts. 

No one doubts the dire necessity of it; no one 
denies the duty of it; and no one will say that he 
would not be glad to reach with a saving power 
aman lostin sin. But our hope to-day ought 
to be that we may make it plainer that to be the 


- means, direct or indirect, of leading a human 


being into an eternal touch with Jesus Christ is 
an unspeakable joy—a treasure laid up in 
heaven. 

It seems to me that one of the most impressive 
lessons of this truth comes to us from the study 
of our Master’s impulse in this direction. As 
we follow him from place to place and from ex- 
perience to experience, we can see the eagerness 
of his life. He was tireless; he penetrated into 
wide regions of country; he sought all classes; 
he met men of all views of life; and his teachings 


touched upon the greatest variety of topics in 


which human life is interested. Once he ex- 
claims: ‘‘I have a baptism to be baptized with; 


and how am I straitened till it be accomplished!’’ 


His words seem to present the picture of one 
crowding eagerly through the hindrances and the 
sufferings and the delays towards his death, and 
the final completion of his mission ‘‘to seek and 
to save that which was lost.’ Perhaps no more 
significant words have been spoken by man or 
God than that sentence on the cross: ‘‘It is fin- 


ished.’? Eagerness, zest—that irresistible on- 


ward reach toward one’s life-purpose—is a very 


large element in the joy of doing what we have 


in hand. 

Thinking along this line, we may be impressed 
by that much-neglected feature of the Savior’s | 
experience—his joy. In talking as we do so 
often of his poverty, his loneliness, his touch 
with the afflicted and the sinful, and his cruel 
mockings and death, we are more than likely to 
miss the emphatic mention of his joy. In the 
xiith of the Hebrews, in referring to Jesus as 
‘the author and perfecter’’ of the faith (a ren- 
dering to be preferred), the writer sets forth the 
impelling motive which made even the cross and 
the shame of his work on earth matters to be 
despised. Then in one of his most confidential 


talks with his disciples, he said: ‘‘These things 


have I spoken unto you that my joy may be in 
you, and that your joy may be full.’’ If ‘‘on 
the brink of that despair’’ our Lord could pour 
out his joy so that the joy of his disciples might 
be ‘‘full,’? we would do well to speak not less 
of his sufferings, but more of his joy. 
We often refer to the divine life in us and 
sharing in the happiness of heaven, but the joy 
of the Divine life was the joy of finding the lost. 
If any one would find a refuge where he can 
afford to despise shame and suffering and earthly 
loss, he can secure it where his Savior did, in 
the joy that comes to a life whose highest 
thought is to reach and recover some lost one. 


Amos R. Wells has written a sentence in the 
““C, E. Companion’’ for 1899 which is worth re- 
membering. Hesays: ‘‘God himself must have 
found the ‘It is finished’ of the New Testament 
more joyous than the ‘It is finished’ of Genesis; 
and that joy may be ours.’’ 

Remember, too, that to be able to count or 
point out the particular person saved is not abso- 
lutely requisite in order to have the joy of find- 
ing the lost. Many will have to approach the 
end of this life without being able to say ‘‘I was 
the means of the conversion of this or that man.’’ 
The joy does not lie in cataloging our conquests. 
It is found in living that kind of life. It is in 
the consciousness of such a purpose. Select 
those persons for whose conversion your heart is 
burdened. Let them appear always to you in 
the light of your desire. Make your way into 
their affections, and live your life before them, 
even in its most trying hours, with this one 
prayer, that it may all be efficacious in bringing 
them into the fold, and you may never be able 
to write out your list with certainty; but every 
life that lives in that way will be surprised some- 


time what a power it has been in redeeming 


men; and all the way along it will share with 


Jesus Christ ‘‘the joy of finding the lost.’’ 


Pacific Theological Seminary. 


The only harm our enemies can do us is to 
make us think we are not to love them. 
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| Pen Pictures. 
A STUDY FROM MY WINDOW AT EARLY MORN. 
’Tis said by one, ‘‘The early bird catches the 


worm.’’ By another, ‘‘’ Tis bad for the worm.”’ 
An early riser catches much that is interesting, 


furnishing food for thought. 


’Tis early morn. The busy city seems hushed 
in sleep, and everything in repose. The whistle 
has not yet sent forth its shrill screeches calling 
men to work. The bell has not yet announced 


the hour when labor begins. But instantly the 


stillness is broken by the appearance of a small, 
well-dressed boy, lunch-basket in hand, skip- 
ping—as only a boy can skip—down the hiil, ap- 
parently buoyant and happy, eager to reach a 
certain destination. My eyes follow him, and I 
wonder: Why is it necessary for this little boy 
to rise so early and go forth to battle with the 
stern duties of the day, and, perhaps, sterner 
commands of his employer? Who knows? 

Immediately following is an aged man, dressed 
as a gentleman, hair and beard white with the 
frosts of many winters. With his overcoat but- 
toned closely around him, and by the aid of his 
cane, he, too, like the lad who has just pre- 
ceded him, hurries with quickening. steps, as 
though some great profit or loss depended on 
his reaching a given point ina given time. And 
I think: Is it necessity, inclination, or avarice 
that causes this old gentleman to go forth to bus- 
iness at such an early hour ? 


Just behind him is an elderly woman, poorly » 


and thinly clad, and on whose face privation is 
stamped with all its terrors. She is evidently 
going forth to another day of toil, perhaps to 
wash or scrub, or to some other menial occupa- 
tion, for her appearance indicates no higher call- 
ing; and the thought comes tome: Why 1s it 
that so many grievances, toils and drudgeries 
are imposed on those whom men are pleased to 


call the gentler sex: 
‘‘How often would they bless the coming day 
If toil, remitting, lent its turn to play.’’ 


She passes on, and there appear men and half- 
grown boys, hurrying to and fro, as though in 
fear of being late. Some with bright, happy 


-faces—for there is joy as well as care—happy in 


that they are engaged in honest toil, and glad of 
manly occupation; and others who, with slow, 
deliberate step, seem perplexed with many cares. 

While watching in sympathy those who seem 
so sad and anxious, a throng of young girls ap- 
pear over the brow of the hill. Down they 
come, with rapid, though not ungraceful strides, 
each with a lunch-basket or paper package, and 


gloveless hands. On they come gaily chatting 


as they go forth—to what? their several voca- 
tions, but what, and where? | 

Some to underground rooms where vice in its 
worst forms is enacted; others, to the close and 
fetid air of factories, and others to earn a pittance 
in sweat-boxes under the iron rule of a hard 
task-master. And the question arises, What 
‘vill be their future ? : 


Around the corner come two young ladies of 

modest and gentle mien, companions, whom 
stern adversity has sent out upon a cold, unsym- 
pathetic world; but unflinchingly, and with steady 
step, they go forth to business. 
_ One more picture emerges from the camera 
before my vigil closes. A couple, who impress 
me as husband and wife, come buoyantly along. 
Young, robust, and full of life, they climb the 
hill together. 

These are not fancy pictures; true to life as 
I saw them on a frosty morning, yet only em- 
bodying a small number of actors on the great 
stage of life. Lucy Grove. 


A Telling Lecture. 


Two colored barbers, one an old man and the 
other a younger one. The young one took off 
his apron and started for the door. 

‘““Yo’s ’gwine to get a drink, Jim?’ asked the 
elder. 

‘‘Dat’s what I’se gwine to do.’’ 

‘Go and get your drink. I used to do de 
same thing when I was young. When I was fus 
married dah was a gin mill next to the shop whar 
I wucked, an’ I spent in it fifty and sebenty 
cents a day outen de dollar an’ half I earned. 
Well, one mawnin’ I went into de butchah shop, 
an’ who should come in but de man what kep’ 
de likker shop. 

‘Gib me ten er twelbe pound po’terhouse 
steak,’’ he said. 

‘‘He got it an’ went out. I sneaked up to de 
— and looked to see what money I had 

‘« “What do you want?’ said the butchah. 

‘‘ “Gib me ten cents’ wuf of libber,’ wuz my 
remark. 

“It wuz all I could pay fur. Now you go an’ 
git yo drink. You'll eat libber, but de man 
what sells you de stuff will hab his po’terhouse 
steak. De man behin’ de ba’ eats po’terhouse 
—de man in front eats libber. I ain’t touched 
de stuff for thirty years, and I am eatin’ po’ ter- 
house myself.’’— ational Advocate. 


One of John Wesley’s associates, named Sam- 
uel Bradburn, was much esteemed as a good 
preacher and anexcellent man. Ata time when 
he was in straitened circumstances, Wesley sent 
him five one pound notes, with this letter: 

‘DEAR SAMMY: Trust in the Lord and do 
good: so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed. Yours affectionately, 

“JOHN WESLEY.’’ 

The reply was equally happy: 

‘REV. AND DEAR SIR: I have often been 
struck with the beauty of the passage of Script- 
ure quoted in your letter, but I must confess 
that I never saw such useful expository notes 
upon it before. I am, reverend and dear sir, 
your obedient and grateful servant. 


BRADBURN.’’ 
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Literature of the Day. 


[All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of the Liter- 


ary Editor.] 
Book Reviews. 


“Jesus Only,’’ by Albert L. Gridley. F. H. 
Revell Co. Pp. 189. (75 cents.) This is a 
sound, helpful and thoughtful book, designed to 
turn our thoughts Christward. A careful read- 
. ing of such literature will exalt religious aspira- 
tion and quicken zeal. 


-\ “Some Marked Passages and Other Stories,’’ 
by Jeanne G. Pennington. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. Pp. 219. ($1.) Here we have a 
literary gem. The discussion of the practice of 
marking passages on the margins of books leads 
to very profitable discussion upon serious sub- 
jects. The chapter on ‘‘Where the Road 
Forked’’ is pathetic and full of moral as well as 
literary beauty. The short stories are quite 
varied in character ; and almost everybody will 
be drawn towards the book and its author, on 


seeing the dainty volume with uncut leaves and 
gilt-top. 


‘‘The Apostles’ Creed in the Light of Modern 


Discussion,’’ by Henry A. Stimson, D.D. The 
Pilgrim Press, Chicago. Pp. 362. ($1.50.) This 
is a readable book. It has a wealth of appendix 
in seventeen chapters. Its aim, aside from its 
explicit Congregationalism, is general and prac- 
tical. Itis pleasant to find the author rejoicing 
_in the more general use of the Creed in the wor- 
ship of believers of every name. He makes “I 
believe’ the song of victory for the servant of 
the Lord, and he might also have emphasized it 
as the key to prayer, and the password to the 
temple of audience. 
in expressing the truth of Christ’s Godhead may 
be seen from the following: ‘‘At last came the 
Council of Nicaea, in the year 325; then the 
church stood for its life: the discussion turned 
on single words, and on single letters in a word, 
but men contended for their Lord . . . the 
church reaffirmed the historic faith, in the formal 
utterances of the Nicene Creed.’’ 
aptness also in illustration, which greatly assists 
the understanding; thus, in this same connection: 
‘‘Whom dost thou worship?’’ said the consul to 
Pionius, writhing on the rack. ‘‘I worship Him 
who made the earth and stars, and gave me life, 
and ismy God.’’ ‘‘Dost thou mean Him who 
was crucified?’ ‘‘Certainly I do, Him whom 
the Father sent for the salvation of the world.”’ 
Good as is the chapter on the Incarnation, we re- 
gret its great significance and its sacramental 
reality passed over. When the writer mentions 
Pontius Pilate he neglects to explain why that 
_ obscure governor should have his name so prom- 
inent in the church’s symbol. Still, where so 
much that is good appears, the reader can over- 
look some lack. W. Bollard. 


‘Within the Purdah,”’ by 5. Armstrong Hop- 


slons. 


The soundness of the work > 


There is an. 


kins, M.D. New York, Eaton and Mains. 
Pp. 248. ($1.25.) For busy people, who can 
only read on the installment plan, we advise put- 
ting aside this book until vacation time, or else to 
made a night of it. There is no stopping possi- 
ble after you have begun the excellent volume. 
The eminent lady who, as a medical missionary 
in India, saw so much of the inner life of strange 
peoples, knows how to make us see with her 
eyes. The condition of the women of the ze- 
nanas is most graphically depicted, and in truth 
and soberness. You almost cry over the mean- 
ingless, sad lives of these royal captives, but you 
must laugh at the picture of four concubines 
which form a square, inside of which they stand, 
guarding the princess, who thrusts out her hand 
beneath the rug, so that the lady doctor can ena- 
ble the consulting physicians, who are men, to 
feel her pulse. This book, which deals especially 
with the work done by our Methodist brethren 
and sisters, should be on the shelves of every 
Christian Sunday-school in our land. Its perusal 
will stifle the voice which says, ‘‘I don’t believe 
in foreign missions. 


Magazines. 


_ The leading articlein Appletons’ Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly for January is a discussion of the 
‘Industrial Evolution of Colonies,’’ by James 
Collier. ‘‘The Mind’s Eye,’’ by Professor Jas- 
trow, the psychologist, is an instructive and in- 
teresting discussion of some curious optical illu-_ 
A number of illustrations add greatly to 
the value of the article. ‘‘Nature Study in the 
Philadelphia Normal School,’’ by Mrs. L. L. 
W. Wilson, is a description of this important 
branch of the curriculum in the Philadelphia 
Normal School. Three entertaining and char- 
acteristic stories of animal life, by President D. 
S. Jordan, appear under the title ‘“‘True Tales of 
Birds and Birds’’; also, an admirable resume of 
the whole history, progress, and scope of the 
study of ice phenomena in North America. An- 
other valuable educational article, by J. Norman 
Lockyer, the astronomer, reviews ‘‘The History 
of Scientific Instruction,’’ and calls attention to 
some of the most serious defects in the modern 
school. G. T. W. Patrick asks the question 
‘‘Should Children under Ten Years of Age 
Learn to Read and Write?’’ - 


Books Received. 


From R. F. Fenno & Co., N. Y.: 
‘‘The Adventures of Cyrano de Bergerac,”’ 


translated from the French of Louis Gallet by 
Hettie E. Miller. Price, $1.25. 


From the New York World, N. Y.: 
‘The World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 


1899. History of American-Spanish War.’’ 
Price, 25 cents. 


From Ginn.& Company, Boston: 
‘*The World’s Paintersand Their Pictures,’’ 
by Deristhe L. Hoyt. Price, $1.40. 
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Wnewers fo Correspondents. 


_ [Questions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity, and history are solicited as well 
as interpretation of Scripture passages. ] 


Ques. No. 261. What other explanation is 
given of the seven weeks, and three score and 
two weeks mentioned in Daniel ix: 25, than that 
given by Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D., in his 
book, ‘‘The Thousand Years in Both Testa- 
ments’? ? He explains that they, being separ- 
ated, should not be regarded as fulfilled in one 
period of time, but separated by an interval of 
a number of years. | 

Ans. The verse in question raises such a com- 
plex problem that Prof. Moses Stuart gave it a 
discussion covering thirteen pages, in which the 
views of all sorts of interpreters are given. Dr. 
Pusev, late professor of Hebrew at Oxford, gives 
the most satisfactory explanation presented by 
the view of continuity. Taking 457 B. C., as 


the starting point, ¢., the date of the. decree 


for Ezra to go to Jerusalem to restore Israel to 
order and prosperity, the sixty-nine weeks of 


years (483) would land us at 30 A. D., allow- 


ing that the Nativity was 4 B. C. Accordingly, 
the first forty-nine years, 457 B. C. to 408 B. C., 
covered the work of Ezra and Nehemiah in the 
building of the street and wall; and sixty-two 


weeks of years after that (7. ¢., 30 A. D.) the 
‘Messiah entered upon his official ministry. He was 


cut off in the week of years(seven) which followed, 
having “confirmed the covenant with many,’’ 
and as the Lamb of God, he made the old sys- 
tem of sacrifice no longer of spiritual efficacy. 
It may be added, that this view is independent 
of all questions affecting authorship and date. 


Ques. No. 262. I havean old Bible published 
in 1792 in New York, by Hodge & Campbell. 
Can you tell me anything about the edition? | It 
savs: ‘‘The Self-Interpreting Bible, Containing 
the Sacred Text of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. . . . Marginal references andill. .. . 
Explanatory notes and evangelical reflections, 
by the late Rev. John Brown, Minister of the 


Gospel at Haddington.’’ I think it was sold by 


subscription, as it gives a list in the back of the 
book headed by George Washington, Esq., 
President of U. S. A. 

Ans. You state in your note nearly all the 
facts which can beascertained. It was a private 
publication, and a reprint of an edition first is- 
sued in London in 1778. Theauthor was a most 
famous Scotch preacher and professor of the- 
ology. The eminent Sir William Dawson, 


~LL.D., of McGill University, Montreal, is a 
direct descendant of Dr. Brown, who once > 


quaintly rebuked an ambitious young preacher, 
who complained about the smallness of his par- 
ish, by saying: ‘‘Young man, at the day of judg- 
ment you will find that you will have all the 
souls to give account for, that you then will wish 
to have.’’ 


Recent Science. 


An examination of 4,000 criminals in the 
French army has shown Dr. J. Marty that they — 


excel ordinary soldiers in height, weight, breast 


measure, muscular power, and general condi- 


tion. Dr. Marty’s curious theory is that only 


the very strong survive the wretched conditions 
of criminal families. 


A reduction of about one-half in the consump- 
tion of gasoline for motive power is claimed by 
a Brussels society. The economy is effected, 
with any kind of a gas motor, by discharging 
the waste gases into a carbureter, where they 
take up gasoline and a supply of oxygen from 
the air—that is, they are recarbureted, their heat 
being utilized for the volatilization of the gaso- 
line, and the usual loss in unconsumed gas being 
avoided. Only water vapor and carbonic acid 
are given out. The motor not only makes its 


own gas, but may furnish a supply for illuminat- 


ing purposes. 


The phosphoresence of the ocean is not always 
due, it has been discovered in France, to the 
countless millions of organisms that crowd its 
surface in many places. After a storm the waves — 
seen froma beach are sometimes noticed at night 
to be tipped with a faint luminosity, a pungent 
odor being detected at the same time, and acci- 
dental observations have demonstrated that the 
phenomenon is produced by ozone. M. Fahrig 
has suggested that it depends in some way upon 
the energy absorbed by ozone at its formation. 
On further investigation, however, it has ap- 
peared that the phosphorescence cannot be ex- 
cited on pure water, and that it must result from 
the ozone’s energetic oxidation, or combustion, 
of organic impurities in the water. 


Recent experiments have shown that the best 
protector of iron in buildings is acid-free cement, 


applied closely so as to prevent rusting. In fire — 


tests of wrought and cast iron and timber by the 
municipal government of Hamburg, the condi- — 
tions of a great conflagration were imitated by 
the use of a gas furnace and the application of 
hydraulic pressure up to about 15,000 pounds 
per square inch. Unprotected iron supports 
lost their carrying power in 17 to 59 minutes, ac- 
cording to the rapidity of the combustion. Sup- 
ports filled with mortar were little better, and an 
oaken support without casing withstood a similar 
pressure in the fire for about 1 hour and 10 min- 
utes, but iron supports encased with such ma- 
terials as plaster of Paris, stone, wood, asbestos, 
and cement, retained their carrying power for as 
long as 3 hours and 56 minutes. The heat of 
the flame ranged from 1,100 to 1,300. degrees 
Centigrade. The trials clearly proved the neces- 
sity of encasing the supports by a fireproof or 
non-conducting material, which should retard 
heating of the iron and have sufficient strength 
to resist the shock of falling debris and the water 
from fire engines. it | 
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Church Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—£d. | 


Ministerial Union. 


The paper for the day, Monday, 
January 30th, was read by Rev. H. 
N.; Bevier. The subject was “Art 
and Truth in Tennyson. 

Dr. Johnson, a missionary from 
Africa, was present and addressed 
the Union. A reception is to be 
given Dr. and Mrs. Johnson Tuesday 
afternoon at the Home. 

Rev. James Curry, D.D., of Tem- 
escal, will read next Monday; sub- 
ject, ‘‘Christ the True Example for 
Preachers.’’ 


| California. 

REDLANDS. — Sunday, January 
22, was a ‘‘high day’’ in the history 
ofthis church. On it Dr. Noble and 
his people entered their new church 
building, and observed the occasion 
with appropriate exercises. The au- 
ditorium, which seats 500 in the pews, 
was crowded, about 100 chairs being 
carried in from the old church and |: 
distributed in the aisles and in the 
‘welcome room’’ between the vesti- 
bules, to accommodate the overflow. 
The beauty and comfort of the audi- 
torium, the fine music rendered by 
the choir with the accompaniment of 
the splendid organ (the gift of a lady 
‘member of the church), the sermon 
of the pastor, and the joy of the peo- 
_ ple in the completion and occupancy 

of their house of worship, made the 
- occasion one long to be remembered. 
This church has entered upon a new 
era in its history. With God’s bless- 
ing a bright future is before it. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE. — The 
Rev. J. McLeod Gardiner of Dem- 
ing, New Mexico, formerly pastor of 
the Third Presbyterian church of Los 
Angeles, has presented several hun- 
dred books to the College library. 
The Rev. T. C. Moffet of the West- 
minster church, Portland, Or., has 
given a collection of sixteen of the 
best modern missionary books. The 
week closing January 13 has been 
observed as a week of prayer by the 
Christian Association of the College. 
Meetings have been led by Mr. 
George B. Studd, Rev. A. B. ’Prich. 
ard, and Mrs. R. K. Campbell. 
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Napa.—The following resolutions 
were adopted by a rising vote at the 
close of the morning service at the 


Presbyterian church in Napa, Sunday, » 


January 15th, 1899: 

‘““WHEREAS, John S. McClure, for 
many years a member and an elder of 
this church, has been called from the 
toils and trials of this life to the rest 
and the reward of the Christian’s faith 
and hope, therefore be it 


‘Resolved, That we, the Presby- 
terian church and congregation of 
Napa desire, hereby, to express our 
deep and everlasting appreciation of 
the many excellent qualities of a true, 
sincere, humble and faithful Christian, 
as he has exhibited these during his 
long and useful life among us. 

‘‘Resolved, That as a member of 
this churchand a ruling elder therein, 
he has been uniformly faithful to 
every profession and loyal to every 
Christian duty; persistent in good 
deeds and patient in the discipline of 
suffering, which he was called upon 
to bear. 

‘Resolved, That as an officer of 
this church, while he was ever a 
staunch and earnest supporter of the 
standards of the Presbyterian church 
in the maintenance of Scriptural doc- 
trine, polity and practice, he none 
the less cordially co-operated with 
all, who bore the name of Christ, in 
common work and mutual assistance; 
of him it may be said that though 
now resting from his labors and freed 


| from his sufferings, his works do, and 


will, follow him in the immortality of 
good. 

‘‘Resolved, That we hereby tender 
our profound and heartfelt sympathy 
to the members of his bereaved house- 
hold, from whose midst his presence 
will be sorely missed, but among 
whom his memory will be ever 
blessed. 

‘Resolved, That we send a copy of 
these resolutions, with a request for 


their publication, to the local papers 
and also to the OCCIDENT of san 
Francisco.’’ 


Mission of the Presbyterian churches 
of Los Angeles and vicinity held 
their regular quarterly meeting in the 
Y. W. C. A. gymnasium, Los An- 
geles, Monday P. M., January 16th. 

A good representation of the 
churches was in attendance. Our 
missionary, Miss McKee, gave an in- 
teresting report of her work in the 
vicinity of Sonora Town. The Christ- 
mas exercises have had the effect of 
largely increasing the attendance at 
Sunday-school since the holidays. 
It now numbers nearly one hundred 
children, and teachers are 
needed. In the industrial school a 
class of girls is reached who cannot, 
as yet, be brought into the Sunday- 
school. The meetings are held in 
the Sunday-school room, on Alpine 
street near Buena Vista. Saturday 
afternoons, one hour is given to work 
and one hour to Bible teaching. The 
school has grown to such a size that 
unless more helpers come, some of 
the children will have to be turned 
away. Material, too, is needed for 
this part of the work—calico, ging- 
ham, factory cloth, outing flannel, — 
thread and needles. Miss McKee 

has won her way to the hearts of the 
children, and has the confidence of 
the fathers and mothers. In their 
poverty and affliction they turn to 
her for help. She has provided 
clothing for twenty-six during the 
last month, found employment for. 
two girls, and conducted two funerals, 
Her work is among people of five 
or more nationalities: ‘‘Foreign mis- 
sions at home.’’ Mrs. McCracken, 
the east side missionary, has been 
sick since October Ist. She was re- 
ported as improving and anxious to 
return to her field as soon as the 


Lord shall sufficiently restore her 
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health. The work has been carried 
on by substitutes and is encouraging. 
In the Sunshine mission evidences of 
a quiet work of grace going on and 
increased interest in the Sunday- 
school point to a demand for regular 
preaching services. Memorial serv- 
ices have been held for two of the 
little ones recently taken home; Revs. 
Stewart and Wilbur officiating most 
acceptably. More teachers are 
greatly needed in the Sunday-school. 
L. L. McBurney, Sec. 


ALAMEDA. — This church is pro- 
_gressing although there is no special 
stir being made. Our pastor, Dr. 
Brush, seems to have entirely recov- 
ered from his accident that held him 


confined so long. On last ted.|: 


three new elders were __ installed: 

Brothers Finch, Brown and Van 
Buskirk, the latter two being also or- 
dained. Brother Finch has served 
before, both in Cincinnati and in San 
Francisco. It is seriously contem- 
_ plated changing our system to that of 
the rotary plan, and a meeting of the 
church will be called at an early date 
_ for its consideration, with its very | 

probable adoption. 


GOLDEN GATE.—We have just 
closed a series of very delightful evan- 
gelistic services in this place. The} 
work has been under the leadership of 
the Rev. C. C. Herriott, of Oakland, 
assisted by the local pastors. The 
simple and undying story of the 
Gospel, as told by our brother, has 
been refreshing ‘in the extreme; and 
there has not been the first sign of 
_ flagging interest up to the last meet- 
ing held, which filled our church and 
lecture room to the door. Not only 
were the people in these three 
churches refreshed and stimulated to 
greater effort and earnestness 1n Chris- 
tian life, but not a few confessed Christ 
for the first time, and additions to 


the churches here are sure to follow. 


If any church desires quickening in 
its own life, or to extend its. borders, 
we would heartily recommend the 


services of our Brother Herriott of 
Oakland. H. 


WooODBRIDGE., —At the morning 
service in the Presbyterian church, 
last Sabbath, the report by the elder 
commissioner from the Stockton Pres- 
bytery to. the last General Assembly 
was presented, with great satisfaction 
to the people. Elder Merritt D. 
Pierce, of Fresno, gives the best re- 


| tleman who came prepared to make 
pointed, because he was not called on. 
president of our Canton (China) Col- 


lege, preached an excellent sermon 
in the 


The Third church had a foretaste 
of the sort of work to be expected 
from Rev. R. McLean, in his sermon 
on ‘‘Christ’s Appeal.’’ 


The St. John’s church was some- 
what stirred by astatement in a recent 
OccIDENT that Rev. Mr. St. Pierre 
was going to Davenport, Washing- 
ton. No blame attaches to Daven- 
port for wanting Mr. St. Pierre. But 
he will not go. He is needed where 
he is, and will remain where he is 
needed. The church has shown its 
appreciation of the pastor’s decision 
by deciding to pay his house rent in 
the future. Seven were added to this 
church at the last communion. 


Rev. O. F. Wisner addressed a 


port of a General Assembly we have 
ever heard. Two members have re- 
cently. been added to the Woodbridge 
church on profession of faith. — 


Oregon. 
PORTLAND.—January 22d was a 
big day in the First church. Pastor 
Hill and his people united in a deter- 
mined effort to raise the debt of 
$15,000, due on the edifice. It was 
all raised, and more, too. One gen- 


up any deficiency went away disap- 


At Calvary Rev. O. F. Wisner, 
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Illustrated. 
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Thackeray, 
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union Chinese meeting at the Presby- 
terian Room on the evening of Janu- 
ary 22d, when he laid before the 
congregation some of the work out- 
lined for the Christian College. 

Fulton and Bertha are prospering 
under the leadership of Rev. A. A. 
Hurd. | | 

Westminster is happy in the work 
done with Brother Moffett. That 
church occupies an important place in 
the city, and must push ahead. 

Rev. W. S. Wright preached a 
profitable sermon on ‘‘The Resur- 
rection’ at Mt. Tabor church, Janu- 
ary 22d. It was full of comfort and 
hope. 
WoopDBURN.—At the last com- 
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Disease weaves its web 
around people a little at a 
time. They are not danger- 
ously ill all at once. The 
; beginnings of illness are 
mere trifies. First a little indigestion, per- 
haps; or headaches; or an occasional bilious 
turn. Itis hard to realize how you are be- 
ing tangled up in the strands of sickness 
until you are fairly caught. 

_ Nearly all serious illnesses begin with 
some stomach or liver trouble, or with a 
costive condition of the bowels. These 
_ functions have got to be put in good condi- 
tion before there can be any recovery from 
any disease no matter what its name or na- 
ture, and it is because Dr. Pierce’s Golden 


Medical Discovery acts directly upon the 


liver and digestive organs that it has such a 
marvelous effect upon all diseases of mal- 
nutrition. 

It gives the digestive system power to 
assimilate nourishment and make good 
blood ; it drives out bilious poisons; it 
creates the red, vitalizing, life-giving ele- 
ments in the circulation; and builds up the 
weak and wasted places in every corner of 
the constitution. 

Taken in conjunction with Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets, it relieves obstinate con- 
Sstipation and keeps the bowels in a per- 
fectly natural condition. 


Mrs. Ella Howell, of Derby. Perry Co., Ind., 
writes: ‘‘In the year of 1894 I was taken with 
stomach trouble—nervous dyspepsia. There was 
a coldness in my stomach, and a weight which 
seemed like a rock. Everything that I ate gave 
_ me great pain; I had a bearing down sensation; 
was swelled across my stomach; had a ridge 
around my right side, and in a short time I was 
bloated. I was treated by three of our best phy- 
sicians but got no relief. Then Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery was recommended to 
me and I got it, and commenced the use of it. I 
began to see a change for the better. I was so 
weak I could not walk across the room without 
assistance, I took Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery and his ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and 
one bottle of the ‘Pleasant Pellets.’ I began to 
improve very fast after the use of a few bottles. 
The physicians who attended me said my disease 
was leading into consumption. I had quite a 
cough, and the home physician gave me up to 
die. I thank God that my cure is permanent.” 


church for one year, 


munion two more members were 
added to our church. The outlook 
is favorable to further growth. 


ROSEBURG.—Mr. Mochel of Far- 
lev, Iowa, who had accepted our 
has_ disap- 
pointed us. A recent letter says cir- 
cumstances have arisen which make it 
impossible to come to Oregon. We 
are not discouraged but are looking 
for another man. 


ASHLAND.—The First church wel- 
comed six new members on the 22d 
of January, making seventeen received 
since January 1, all.on confession of 
faith. Six of these received baptism, 
and others are seriously contemplat- 
ing a like step. Much earnest per- 
sonal work is being done by pastor 
and people, the Endeavorers being 
very active. 


Washington. 


SPOKANE. Centenary.—The New 
Year in this northeast corner of Wash- 
ington was ushered in by a heavy 
snowstorm. So low (eighteen de- 
goees below zero) did the thermome- 
ter fall that the elect of Centenary 
church deemed it wise not to publicly 
observe the week of prayer. How- 
ever, the next week, three services 
of an earnest spiritual nature were 
held in the church. The plan of 
holding cottage prayer-meetings was 
inaugurated by a goodly gathering 
at the home of our missionary presi- 
dent. Besides the regular Wednes- 
day evening prayer service, it 1s ex- 
pected that each week a cottage 
prayer-meeting will be held in some 
part of this widely scattered parish. 
These meetings are to be the nucleus 
for systematic work by all in that im- 
mediate community. That the Lord 
blesses such earnest work is already 
shown in the increased interest in 
church and Sabbath-school services. 
Last Sabbath our pastor spoke fer- 
vently upon the fruit of the Spirit. 
Very clearly did he show that the 
love, joy, peace, etc., should all ex- 
ist in the same individual Christian. 
Not, as is often seen, should one of 
these fruits be chosen and made a 
hobby of by the one-sided devotee. 
The deep spiritual tone of this sermon 
seemed to pervade the Sabbath- 
school exercises, which were earnestly 
engaged in by more than a hundred 


children, young people and teachers. 


GOLDENDALE. — We had arranged 
to usher in the ‘New Year with a 


‘ 


For thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE. 
The Leader in all modern improvements. 


Don’t fail to see it Sewing Machine . 


before buying a 
STANDARD PAPER PATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. 
Catalogue. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th. 


SRUNNING 


Send for 


communion service on the first Sab- 
bath, but a severe snow-storm ren- 
dered it necessary to postpone the 
service one week; and when the > 
second Sabbath dawned bright and 
clear, a goodly number assembled to 
hear the ‘‘old, old story’’ and renew 
the covenants made with Him who 
died that we might live. The pastor, 
Rev. William Steele, delivered a 
wise and encouraging sermon, after 
which he solemnly administered the 


sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. On 


this occasion, two new members— 
ladies—were received into member- 
ship on confession of faith. Since our 
last writing a very needed improve- 
ment has been made upon our church > 
property, in the way of a fresh coat of 
paint, so that, ‘‘the place where God 
may dwell’’ is ‘‘beautiful, entire, and 
clean.’’ During the week ending 
January 14, Mr. Steele conducted a 
service of interesting meetings at 
Centerville, which is connected with 
the Goldendale field. 


HARRINGTON.—To-day, January 
18, has been almost a holiday in Har- 
rington on account of the dedication 
of the new Presbyterian church, the 
first church ever completed in the 
town. During the services schools, 
stores and other business houses were | 
closed. Rev. G. William Giboney, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church of Spokane, preached the 
dedicatory sermon from the second 
chapter of the Ephesians, 21st and 
22d verses. C. A. Phipps, Sunday- 


| Gaution— re market is fall of 
imitations, represented to be the same as 
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Troches of Boston 
The Genuine has the 
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school missionary of the Presbyterian 
church, was present and assisted in 


‘the impressive services, as did the 


local pastor, Rev. L. E. Jesseph. An 
excellent musical program was ren- 
dered by a large choir, accompanied 
by the Harrington orchestra and Miss 
Maud Miller on the organ. In 1884 
the citizens of Harrington built a pub- 
lic hall, the first place in which relig- 
ious services were held in the town. 
In the fall of that year the Presbyter- 
ian church was first organized, but 
few services were held, except a reg- 
ular Sunday-school, until 1898, when 
C. A. Phipps organized a Christian 
Endeavor society with a large mem- 
bership, and June 12 Rev. L. E. Jes- 
seph, the present pastor, and the first 
resident minister Harrington ever 
had, delivered his first sermon. 
About this time a new board of trus- 
tees was elected, consisting of John 
F. Greene, President; E. E. Plough, 
Dr. M. F. Setters, E. E. Schafer, 
treasurer; Horace Haynes and W. 
A. Moore. To this board and the 
untiring efforts of Rev. Jesseph the 
building of the new church is due. 
Work was commenced the last week 
in September, 1898, and the build- 
ing was completed December 6. The 


was $2,591. To-day this church 
was dedicated free trom debt, the citi- | 


zens subscribing more than enough 
to pay every cost. A splendid organ 
was given the church by a lady in 
New England, and was received just 
in time for to-day’s services. After 
the exercises at the church the Ladies’ 
Aid Society served dinner in an 
empty store building near by. —,Sfok- 
ane Spokesman Review. 


Harrington is the center of a large 
agricultural region, and the Presby- 
terian church there isthe first erected 
to supply the spiritual needs of the 
people. It is one of the most hope- 
ful openings in Spokane Presbytery. 


Nevada. 


rt?’ 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


the 


The ‘‘rub” in one hand, and the effect 
= of it in the other. Good design for a 

soap ‘“ad,”—isn't it? Question of 
health, if nothing else, ought to make 
you give up this wearing washboard 
Wy /rubbing with soap, and take up the sen- 
sible way of washing with Pearline—soaking, 

boiling, rinsing. The washboard rubbing, done. 
in the midst of soiled clothes and tainted steam is harmful to 
any woman. If you think it isn’t, you'd better think again. si 


-ELkKo.—A congregational meeting 


of the First Presbyterian church was 
held on the evening of, January 18, 
which brought out the fact, from re- 
ports presented by the treasurers of 
the various societies connected with 
the church, that all the various 
branches of church work are out of 
debt and have at least something in 
the treasury for the year 1899. 
Since the coming of the Rev. J. A. 
Mitchell of Skyland, Cal., to us, the 
membership has grown and, best of 
all, we are very much more _ united 
than we have been for years. The 
part of the pastor’s salary from the 
field is larger than for five years, and 
yet we feel embarrassed from having 
no aid from the Board; the field hav- 
ing been divided last year, and no 
appropriation having been made for 
this part of it (Mr. Mitchell came to 
us in June, after the appropriation 
had been made). Still our pastor 
works heroically along, and we have 
promise of better conditions before 
this year closes. Did you notice in 
Governor Sadler’s message that the 
taxable property of Nevada did not 
increase $20,000 in 1898 over that 
of 1897? Still, the Silver State is 
yet alive and at work. Our Christ- 


children, were described in letters 
from other churches, so we did not 
write to you about them at the time. 


No great movement springs al- 
together suddenly into existence. 
Years of preparation are often 
needed. Unseen forces are long 
tending to results which burst out 
at length as unexpectedly as 
streams burst out from under hill- 
sides, and then flow down to glad- 


den all the lower plains. 


mas trees, glad services and happy 


MARRIED. 


EDDLEMAN-ELLIs.—At the residence of 
the bride’s mother, near Woodbridge, 
Cal., January 10, 1899, by the Rev. 
Moses D. A. Steen, D.D., Mr. Adol- 
phus Eddleman and Miss Adah Ellis. 


BREITENBUCHER-LINN.—At the Presby- 
terian parsonage in Woodbridge, Cal., 
January 24, 1899, by the Rev. Moses 
D. A. Steen, D.D., Mr. Charles A. 
Breitenbucher and Miss Lizzie Linn, 
both of Clements, Cal. 


‘THE TOOTHSOME HOB-CAKE. 


Into one and one-third cupfuls of 
cornmeal mix one level teaspoonful 
of salt and one rather heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking powder (or one- 
half teaspoontul of soda and one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar). Beat 
the yolks of two eggs until light, add 
one cupful of sweet milk, and pour 
the mixture over the meal, beating 
well together, adding last the beaten 
whites of the eggs. Into aspider put 
a dessert-spoonful of bacon drippings 
(or lard), and when it is Zof drop in 
the batter, making cakes about two 
inches across and three long. When 
a rich’brown turn, and bake on the 
other side-— Home Com- 
‘panion. | 


There is more Catarrh in this section of ‘the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be in- 
curable. For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Science 
has proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease, 
and therefore requires constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken internally 
in doses from 10 drops toa teaspoonful. It acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. They offer one hundred dollars for any 
case it fails tocure. Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. Address, 


F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 


break. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Phone South 76). Rooms 415 and 416. 


DR. C. A. BURROWS, 
OSTEOPATH. 


Consultation and 


atiot EMMA SPRECKELS 
examination free. 


BUILDING. 
927 Market St., San Francisco. 


| Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


COAL, 


1711 Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco 
TEL. SUTTER 151. 


_ Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
in any quantity. 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 
Surgery, and Diseases of the _ 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


Y.M.C. A. BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal. 
Office Hours: 11-12 and 1-4. 


Tel. Black 2521. 


H. LeBARON SMITH 
The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, ° 


Above Montgomery. | 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


Largest Foundry on Earth making 


BELLS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terma, etc., free. 
_McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


Steel Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells. hi Send for 
Hillsboro, 


Vatalogue, ThecC.S.B ELL Co., 


BEWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


The genuine imported are Silver Coated, and 
**Blaud”’ stamped on each pill. 


| He denied all charges made against him 


Aguinaldo’s representative at Washing- 


| war. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
January 26th. 
The transports VWorgan City and Scan- 
dia sailed for Manila this afternoon. — 


The transport Zealandia sailed from 
Manila for San Francisco to-day with 164 
convalescent soldiers aboard. 


The Pacific Box Factory in this city was 
totally destroyed by fire to-night. The 
loss is $30,000 and insurance only $14,000. 


Secretary Alger appeared before the 
War Investigation Commission to-day. 


or his subordinates. 
One of the messages of Agoncillo, 


ton, has been intercepted and found to 
contain information which classes him as 
a spy. 

Ex-Attorney General A. H. Garland 
was stricken with apoplexy while address- 
ing the United States Supreme Court this 
afternoon at Washington, and died soon 
after. 


Commissary-General Eagan was called 
before the board of courtmartial to-day. 
His defense was extreme provocation, 
and his highly nervous condition, render- 
ing him irresponsible for his acts. 


In the House of Representatives to-day 
the bill providing for the increase of the 
standing army came up for discussion. 
Congressman Grosvenor of Ohio, speak- 
ing in support of the measure, took occa- 
sion to warmly commend the course of 
the Administration during and after the 


January 27th. 


Another race riot occurred between the 
Czechs and Germans in the Austrian 
Reichsrath to-day. 


Senator Platt of New York spokeinthe 
Senate to-day in favor of the ratification 
of the Treaty of Peace. 


General G. S. Greene, who fought with 
distinction on the Union side during the 
Civil War, died to-day of old age in Mor- 
ristown, N. J. 

President Diaz of Mexico has appointed 
Emanuel Aspiraz Embassador to the 
United States to succeed the late Embass- 


investigate the charges of bribery in con- 
nection with the Senatorial campaign, 


LADIES. If you have superfluous 


THE FAC 


send for new information how to remove it easily and 
effectually without chemicals or instruments. Cor- 
respondence confidential in plain sealed envelo 


Mrs. M. N. PERRY, C-101Box 93. Oak Park, ilis- 


UNFERMENTED WINE FOR COMMUNION. 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 


alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend its 


use in the sick room. 


Address: SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


For sale at THE OcCIDENT office, 84 Donohoe — 


Building, San Francisco. 


Syrup and 


| Aubergier’ of 
Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchiti 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, an 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 
They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the patient. Public speakers and sing- 


ers find them almost indispensable. 
3 E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 


J N EVERY refined cir- 
cle there are many 
gift occasions to be 

remembered. With the 


Singer 


a great variety of dainty 
articles may be made 


simple apron to the em- 
broidered doiley. 
_ A full set of attach- 


ador Romero. 


The board of courtmartial has found 
Commissary-General Eagan guilty on. 
both charges, ‘‘conduct unbecoming an 
officer and gentleman’’ and ‘‘conduct to : 
the prejudice of good order and melitary | 
discipline.’’ He will be sentenced to dis- | 
missal from the military service of the. 
United States. is 


E.FOUGERA & CO.,N.Y. All Druggists | 


The Assembly Committee appoi 


ments for ruffling, hem- 
ming, embroidering, etc., goes with 
each machine, and we also give free 
instruction in all kinds of fancy sewing. 


The fame of the Singer name 
has led to imitations of obsolete 
Singer machines.— This trade- 
mark guarantees perfect mech- 
anism. Our offices are in every 
city. 


THE SINGER 
MANF’G COMPANY. 


Sewing Machine | 


for home use— from a } 


nted to! 22 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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HOTEL 


WESTMINSTER 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Remodeled, 
Rebuilt and 
Elegantly Refurnished. 
275 ROOMS. 


100 Rooms with Private Baths, all en- 
tirely up-to-date. 


American and European Plan. 


Electric Cars from all parts of the city 
the door. 


F. O. JOH IOHNSON. 


PROPRIETOR. 


RAMOWA. 
130 Fllis street San Francisco 
Adjoining Y. M.C. A. 


First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 


Hot'and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Lights 
and Bells, Cars to all parts of the City pass the 
door. 50 cents to $1950 per day. Weekly and 
monthly rates. European plan. 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart Manager. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. . 


HoME COMFORTS AT 


The Mentone 


901 POWELL ST. 


a. Cuows, ‘Prop. 


Sau Fraucise. Cal. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HOOPER, Lessee. 


Ouiet Home For Families 


quae 


THE WAR IS OVER 


and you can now visit the beautiful naval sta-. 
tion at Mare Island, going to Vallejo by the fast 


Steamer Monticello 


Teaving Mission St. pier, returning same day. 
For time table see daily papers. 


Fare - - = 50c Each Way 


haye found that the conduct of Howard E. 
Wright is ‘reprehensible in an extreme 
degree,’’ and that ‘‘no mere censure on 


the part of the Assembly can meet the 


requirements of justice.’’ The report 
also severely censures Grant and his man- 
ager, Green, for their lavish use of 


money. 


January 28th. 
Ex-Senator Slater of Oregon died to- 
day. | 


Archbishop Ireland has arrived in 


Rome. 


January 29th. 


The revenue Cutter Bear arrived in port 
to-day from Seattle. 


The United States transport Rouma- 
nian arrived at New York to-day from 
Cuba. 


The city of Colon, United States of Co- 
lombia, has been put under military guard, 
on account of the dangerous strike which 
prevails. | | 


The Spaniards of the Philippine Islands 
have prepared an appeal to the United 
States to put an immediate end to the cru- 


Good Qualities. 


Prepared Roofing. 
Roofing Paints. 
Shingle Stains. 


Fair Prices. 


Circulars Free. 


|PACIFIC REFINING & ROOFING CO. 


113 New Montgomery St. 
WANTED! 


A good man in every town to make 
$5.00 a day selling the History of 


Our New Possessions, 
By Trumbull White. 


San Francisco 


Outfits Now Ready. | 


Apply for particulars to the Pacitic : 


Coast 


Occid ental Publishing. Co. 
M. A. THOMPSON, Prop. 


‘Oakland, Cal. 


Leading 


Opticians 


14 and 16 ‘Kearny St. 


i. AN KETS We have a large 
stock of heavy, 

ALL WOOL MARYSVILLE CALIFORNIA 
BLANKETS, now offered below Mill- 
prices, as they were bought before the 
rise in wool. We name only a few. 
Mention this and ll pay freight on 


urchases over $1 to any R. R. Station in Cali- 
ornia. 
COLOR. WEIGHT. SIZE. CUT PRICE. 
Mottled, 9 pounds, $ 9.00 
Scariet,10 ‘ 72286 10.00 
8.50 


Prices are by the pair. Send for list of 1000 
blankets at cut rate prices. 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE, 
25—27 MARKET ST., S. F. 


LAROCHE 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession of 
the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- 
lescents from_ Yellow Fever, Typhoid 


Fever and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System, 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. Fougera & Co., 26-30 N. William St. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 
16 600 FRANGS at Paris. 


Fit and Workmansh p 
Guaranteed. Pri.es 
Mederate. 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


1384 Market Street. 
Opp. Central Park 
S. F., Cal, 
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WO: States have recently elected to the 
United States Senate men of conspicu- 


ous ability and high personal character. The ~ 


Empire State sends Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew, a leading lawyer of New York City, 
a famous after-dinner speaker and aman of 
great force of character. Indiana sends to 


the Senate Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, a young | 


man only thirty-six years old. He isin the 
best sense a self-made man. 
Pauw University as a poor boy, and earned 
bis own way through college. He graduated 


in 1885 with health partially broken, Lut a 


year on the plains as a cowboy restored his 
vigor, and he returned to the study of the 


law. During his college course hedeveloped | 


unusual powers asa public speaker, taking 
the intercollegiate prize and also the western 
interstate prize in oratory. 
is a member of the Meridian-street Methodist 
Episcopal church, Indianapolis, and one of 
its trustees. It is an unusually interesting 
fact that United States Senator Fairbank of 
Indiana is also a trustee of Meridian-street 
church. It cannot be doubted that Indiana 


will be worthily. represented by her two Sen- 
ators.—California Christian Advocate. 


UR Washington correspondent calls at- 
tention to an important matter. In 
their anxiety to express their opposition to 
Congress allowing the polygamist Roberts, 
elected from Utah, to retain a seatin that 
body, some organizations are wasting peti- 
tions by sending them to the present House. 
It is the House of the next Congress that 


will have power to act, and to which protests | 


and petitions must be sent to be effective. 
Petitions presented to the present House will 


not be preserved for the next, asitis the rule 
for each House to start with clean desks. 


This is as good as any other time to agitate . 


for Congressional action, but it should not 
be forgotten to hold the petitions until the 
next Congress meets; then, the more of them 
that are sent to Washington, the more certain 
that the House will act against Roberts. Get 
your petitions ready, and after the next 
Congress assembles send them in.—£x. 


THE injunction which prevented the ex- 
ecutor of the Fayerweather estate from dis- 
tributing to the twenty colleges the $6,000,- 
ooo bequeathed them by the will has been 
dissolved in the United States Court, and 


these schools will now receive their maquents. 
Sel. 


He entered De 


Mr. Beveridge > 


King 
Sewing. Machines 
Bicycles. 
We sell both on EASY PAYMENTS. 


We do all classes of Bicycle and Sewing 
Machine Repairs. Wedo Tire Vulcan- 
izing, and Repairing, aud carry a full 
line of Sundries and Supplies. 


We want YOUR patronage, will give.you 
value received for your money and treat 


‘We want dealers where we are not rep- 
resented. Call or address, 


A. Hawks, General Manager, 


300-306 POST ST., 


Cor. Stockton, 
San Francisco. 


is as necessary for a church as good — 
Poor light, 
bad air and disagreeable odors from coal 


preaching and good music. 


oil often mar the evening services. If 
not well lighted write for catalogue and 
information to the 


Pacific Acetylene Gas Co., 
115 New Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


We have over 250 references, among 
them: Mills College and Seminary, First 
M. E. Church, Germantown, First M. E. 
Church, Sebastopol, Catholic church at 
Port Costa, etc. 


Cheap, Brilliant, Simple 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE 


LIGHT 
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have 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Wor 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Fundamental Ideas of the Roman 
Catholic Church 


Explained and Discussed for Protestants and Catholics. By 
Frank Hugh Foster, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology in 
Pacific Theological Seminary. 12mo, cloth, 378 pp., $1.75. 


_ This isa brief but comprehensive work, covering the whole 
ground of the doctrinal controversy between Protestantism and 
Catholicism. The limits of perfect fairness and due courtesy 
are everywhere observed; but the arguments against the claims 
of the Catholic Church have nowhere been more strongly and 
intelligently enforced. The chief merits of the book will be 
found inits scholarly accuracy, clearness and comprehensiveness. 


Sunday Songs for Little Children 


By Rev. George Edward Martin, D.D. Square 12mo. 
Price, $1. | 


These songs were written to furnish the little children of our 
homes and Sunday-schools with good literature for the service of 
song, and with music that they can sing and enjoy. The music 
all appears for the first time in print, and is in every selection 
original, though nearly the entire Jist Has been in successful use 
for some time in the delightful children’s chapel of the First 
church of St. Louis, of which Dr. Martin was for many years 

stor. Some of these tunes bid fair to become established 
avorites. The embellishment of the book is also due to Dr. 


_ Martin’s skilful pencil. The book cannot fail to be widely 


popular. 


A DICTIONARY 


A Handbook of Comparative Religion 


By. Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘The Light 
of Asia and the Light of the World,’ ‘The Genesis and 
Growth of Religion,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


For mapy years Dr. Kellogg has been a missionary of our 
Foreign Board in India, and he is the author of several books on 
the subject of the religions of {ndia and of religion in its broad- 
est aspect. His intimate acquaintance with the religions of Asia, 
his studies in comparative religions, and the literary quality of 
his writings make the announcement of this popular treatise a 
noteworthy event. 


The Best Church Hymns 


With an Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. Louis F.Benson, 
D.D., Editor of Zhe Hymnal and of The Chapel Hymnal. 
9 rot in vellum, paper sides, gilt top, uncut edges, Price, 
7o cents. 


This book contains thirty-two hymns that are “the best’’ 
in the sense that they are to dayin widest use among English- 
speaking Protestants. Two essays by the editor are also in- 
cluded, showing how and why these particular hyinns are actu- 
ally ‘‘the best hymns.”’ 


The Best Hymns 


A Text-book for Memorizing them. Bound in paper. 58 pp. 


_ Price, 5 cents net; $5 per hundred. 


The same Hymns and the Notes to them in cheap form, for 
memorizing the hymns in the home and Sunday-school. 


OF THE BiBLE | 


By JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Semitic Philology and Old Testament History in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J. With many new anid original maps and plans, and fully illustrated. One volume octavo, 800 pp., $2 net, 


postage, 25 cents. 


“It is a noble piece of work, and the public is to be con- 
gratulated that it has failen into the hands of a publishing house 
which has known how to give itso handsome a book at such an 
absurdly low price. The book is a credit to your house—in 
paper, type, printing and maps. I have looked over it with in- 
creasing admiration and pleasure with the turning of every 
page. The map of Jerusalem, in its beauty and careful execu- 
tion, is worth the price of the volume.’’—Prof. B. Warfield, 
D.D,, LL.D., Princeton Theological Seminary. | 


particu 


‘‘! regard the Davis Dictionary of the Bible as oneof the 
finest productions of the kind in existence. Not so voluminous 
as Smith’s Dictionary, and containing matter which Smith’s 
does not contain, it cannot fail to be of great and permanent 
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